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THE GREAT ANTAGONISM. 
BY REV. BRYAN MORSE. 
God said, behold the man is become as one of us— 
Mag good and evil.” —GENEsIs fil. 22. 
Lwell to bear in mind that the Lord God said 
and let me, without irreverence, assume that 
assembled the council of omnipotence—the 
iy Trinity—to consider and take counsel togeth- 
first act of disobedience upon record—that 
preme Deity addressed the lesser spirits, and in 
person said, “ Man has become one of us!” not 
knowing good from evil, for such mere knowl- 
hight be gained without contact with cither— 
ing by actual contact with and participation 
come to know it as the antagonist of good. 
ere the great antagonism begins—here, as we 
own the first leaf in the strange history of 
Jealings with creature, man, we 
¥ nfronted by the. problem which has 
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exersity © {tte is God’s problem of man’s 
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PS ae is antagonist of God as from 
destiny gk of pe d-his work—hbe it embodied 
we py din the all-ages doctrine 
erpent ve} § not ; it was there confront- 

/personal man. 

As hie tat pfa@-bear in mind, that could God 


goodness would have no value— 
e had any value; and though we 
that this thing called evil existed, 
mitted to assert itself until the occur- 
the oecasion of our text: 

uch, as.had there been no sin in the 
orld.had never known God’s compassion- 
» exercised through the gospel scheme ; 
that f@arful episode in human history which 
ighty was speaking of, technically called the 
man, should never have caused regret. All 
tements usually made, expressing this regret, 
libel upon the Almighty Father. 


mind, that the great pre-existing onist here 
showed itself ever after to stand by side with 
man,and despite the reign of God over him and the 
world. We are here invited to the topic of man’s 
free agency—which great fact of the moral universe 
‘ or of the so-called temptation and fall 
view and established forever, so firmly 

ition, himself may not alter one iota of its con- 
bastig. t Pausing to prove this statement, let us 
one or two suggestions, rendered obvious 


ob the great antagonism, 
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God cannot help it; man was made for it, and Christ 
and his Spirit will help every soul out of it unharmed 
into that heaven where all antagonisms are at an end. 





TO THE REV. L. CROWELL, PRESIDING 
ELDER. 

Dear Exper :—Since you gave your consent that 
I should open a little meeting, in a hall, for the ac- 
commodation of some old and feeble Methodists situ- 
ated some three to five miles from any other Method- 
ist preaching-place, the liberty has been taken to ob- 
tain such aid from those preachers “ whose hands min- 
ister to their own necessities,” as we could avail our- 
selves of ; we paying their expenses of journeying 
and board while with us. 

We have the pleasure to say, we have been respec- 
tably and ably served. But while this is going on, 
the question is, asked, “do you intend to build a 
Pee — ae 

nd SsoTt not?” “ Because we won't 
ba (ee aig a minister, or killing out our so- 
ciety; We would rather “ be content with such things 
as we have.” “ But what relation do you intend to 
have to Conference or Methodism?” That is a ques- 
tion, Bro. Crowell, that your New England Confer- 
ence ought to meet practically. Suffer the word of 
exhortation from a layman. I need not tell you, as 
an experienced Presiding Elder, what perplexing 
questions arise in your administration sometimes ; and 
owing, let me say, perhaps, to a too exclusive system 
of “ stationing” out the work, instead of dividing it 
up into circuits, in some cases, as it seems to me it 
ought to be. We do not like to be isolated. I do 
not feel able to act always as “ sub-Presiding Elder,” 
as one good minister’s wife facetiously calls me, al- 
though I am pleasingly flattered for my successful se- 
lection of ministers, thus far. We do not admire 
Congregationalism ; we are desirous to be recognized 
as loyal Methodists, and so have some of its, benefits. 
May we not? How shall we? How shall others, 
situated like us perhaps ? . 
These are questions that will the coming year, I 
apprehend, more than ever perplex the Presiding El- 
ders who find some “ stations” becoming too weak to 
stand alone, by reason of the desolating effects of 
war and other causes. And now my mind, sir, goes 
back, in fancy, to the time when your father could 
condescend to preach in that big old kitchen of my 
ancestral home, and where the late George Gary was 
conygrted, long before you and I were born. O, sir, 
“what fathers we have had!” and shall it be said of 
their descendants, that they have got so high they 
cannot, like the fathers, “ condescend to men of low 
estate ?” O, sir, isit a fact that powerful and wealthy 
churches in our denomination have become unsympa- 
thizing with the weak and feeble, and are no longer 
willing to “bear one another’s burdens?” Have 
they by their overpowering influence changed the 
Conference from that beautiful circuit system, that so 
fostered the younger “ sisters” in old times to an ex- 
clusively stationing system, so that it is hard fora new 
society to begin, or a weak one to live? Has this 
been the means of annihilating the office of lofal 
preacher almost, and thus put out of use a good, and 
sometimes valuable talent ? These questions are dis- 
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God; : . 
it. And ever since that time the great beating heart 
of mankind has felt the tearing conflict of this antag- 
onism; being the experimenters and the victims too. 

Aswe just said, God recognized in the language of 
the text, the power opposed to hj Jse what would 
pave been the force of the vi Had not He 
,nown this power, why should 4e haye said, “ Man 
path become one of us!” and why had man thus be- 
come like as God? Becawie he had made by his sad 
experience, the discovery of the great and to-be-for- 
ever conflict of good 4nd evil! , 

But the law, as we read it in the first words of the 
Holy Book—the law as laid down to the first pair, 
must be sustained, the penalty for trangression must 
be enforced; hence, in the continuation of that sub- 
lime allegory, we are told of the expulsion from the 
placesf delight and pleasure to a world of toil and 

3 wet. Man was the agent; he submitted, he discov- 
 e@lthis hideous thing ; he gained this knowledge, but 
through disobedience it came, the offense brought 
nishment. The antagonist was there, prevailed for 
t time over the law as laid down by God. God 
not create this evil; this we cannot too earnestly 
Pear in mind. He did not make it, he did not permit 
its exercise then, he never has permitted it. 

__ As we have said, the words of the text, recognizing 
it are not to be held as by any manner or shape 
@untenancing it. But there it was, in the spiritual 






was. His great negative; then God enthroned 

us, and knowing thus of the mighty conflict to be 

tered upon, chose to create a natural universe, 

nd to create living beings.—Man, his chief subject, 

“And the subject also of the conflict between Him and 
“the negative. 

} As God is all-powerful, himself free, this creature, 

subject of conflict must himself be free, to act, 

to choose, else had the conflict had no ground upon 

which to enter, and God had nullified himself. Here- 

in seems embodied the true theory of man’s free 

agency. But observe, the freedom is not absolute ; 

thatwere impossible in the nature of things; hence, 


~wponaibility of man ta God. for the proper 
use of this néBIc attribute of freedom. Here, then, is 


the whole truth ; man was free to act, but accounta- 
ble to God for his actions? But why and for what 
cause this accountability? Because, side by side 
with God’s throne, and asserting its right over man, 
was this thing, this negative, not at first manifest, as 
is proved by the strict injunctions given to our first 
parents, whom God desired to keep from harm, but 
still asserting its right to a share in man’s disposing, 
nor resting until in the first disobedience, its career 
was inaugurated. 

Then came the accountability, the penalty and its 
infliction, and the great antagonism was in full force ! 
Here was shown the reason of accountability, else had 
free agency no value ; here was the two paths, choose 
ye the which, but abide the consequence of the 
choice! But God is to be vindicated from injustiee, 
intended or implied, and man is to be saved. 

The first is sufficiently done by the very face of 


to be vindicated for that in which he has no part ? 
Is he to blame for the existence of a power and prin- 
ciple opposed to him ? 

And man is to be saved! Here the songs of praise 
burst forth from ten thousand times ten thousand 
he. d lips of the children of God! “God cannot 
crush the evil; he cannot prevent our sinning, for he 
made us free agents, responsible only to him for the 
use made of that free agency. So long as man peo- 
ples the earth and the throne of God stands, will this 
evil lift its head, man fall beneath it, and the great 
antagonism continue. 

But the neutralizing force, the grand cure, the holy 
panacea for the wound and bruise of the fight, is the 
gospel scheme of redemption. The incarnation of 
holiness and love in the Son of God, who died for 
struggling man, to redeem him from the power of this 
evil thing to destroy forever. The blessed and heal- 
ing influence of the Holy Spirit, strengthening and 
uplifting each human soul, these are the means by 
which man is to be saved. 


fosgor "——why not dpow 
aginary hardships be healed ? 


the great problem we are considering. How is God | 


cussed in private, Bro. Crowell, till they begin to 
them, and fev. ‘ 


Whatever I may think of the later opinions of Dr. 
Stevens, on other topics of deep interest to our be- 
loved Methodism, it does not at all hinder my saying 
that I shall ever honor him while editor of Zion’s 
Herald, for his manly defense of the circuit system; 
and I believe the laity generally understood him to be 
too “ smart ” a man to fear or be jealous, that giving 
a place tosome local preaching would bring ona 
dangerous rivalry for his “ bread and butter.” 
Yours with esteem, N. Perri. 

“ Old Needham Circuit,” Oct., 1861. 





TWO YEARS IN OLDTOWN. 

A few incidents by the way of “ lights and shades 
of itinerant life.” In returning from an evening 
meeting with a company of saints, having a lantern 
by the way, we saw a trap, or “ gin,” set by some of 
Satan’s crew. It was a rope stretched across the 
road, just low enough to trip up the unwary. It was 
discovered in season to save us from falling headlong 
on the frozen ground. In the town of G » at the 
close of @n afternoon meeting, a Lrother came to me 
with a downcast look, and desired me to go to his 
house, as there was trouble. I asked him about the 
kind of trouble. “Is my horse killed?” “No.” 
“ Have they sheared him?” “ Yes.” “ Well, broth- 
er,” I replied, “ The devil owes me a big grudge, and 
if he is a mind to take his pay in horse-hair, I am sat- 
isfied.” The man cheered up, and we started for the 
scene of horse-hair operation. It is true my colt, 
Billy, presented a woeful appearance, with the loss 
of his drnament, but he had not lost his character. T 
was often accosted touching the loss of the colt. I 
had but one answer. One of the devils’ barbers had 
tried his hand at shearing a Methodist minister's 
horse, but made a bungling piece of work of it. It 
made a great talk, and caused so little uneasiness on 
my part that it turned to a good account for the 
cause, and raised me up hosts of friends. ; 
In talking with a native of the land, a Penobscot 
Indian, I told him that Adam, the first man, was a 
red man just like himself. He gave an Indian grunt. 
I told him it was true. He gave another grunt, 
stretched himself up, and exclaimed, “ Ise feels big- 
ger,” and marched off. Bad rum and civilized soci- 
ety have nearly uprooted the Penobscot tribe. 
A lawy@r of rath@r warm and quick feelings 
clenched his fist, (for he had but one,) and drew back 
to strike me. A grab in the rear by a constable gave 
him a double quick step backwards, which took the 
wrath out of him “a heap.” I had many threats as 
to what would be done, run at times to get clear of 
the grip of the wicked, but through the two years no 
one laid the weight of his finger upon me in anger. 
T do not fear man, but God. I was at the post office 
one morning waiting for the mail to open, with many 
others, when one of the company belched out about 
“hell fire and damnation.” Some one jogged his 
elbow, reminding him of my presence. I saw it all, 
and remarked, “Gentlemen, a man has a right to 
talk about his home.” They took the hint, and the 
foul mouth was closed. “'T. Macuryr.” 

“Maine, October, 1861. 








I WILL PRAISE HIM. 

Nothing is plainer than that Christians should have 
a heart to praise God at all times and in all places, 
for what he has done, is doing, and will do. The 
pious Psalmist says, “Let the saints be joyful in 
glory; let them sing aloud upon their beds.” That 
is,in heaven and on earth. All along the life that 
now is, and that which is to come. « But I do not 
always feel like it.” Your feeling is not the criterion 
in this case. If it were so, you would sometimes be 
on the mountain-top and sometimes in the vale below. 
There is not a moment in our whole being when it 
would not be proper and right to do so, since there is 
not a moment passes that comes not laden with rich 
mercies to us all. But aside from our duty to God, 
we shall profit greatly in our own souls by frequently 
praising him audibly. He has given us a tongue to 
praise, and it should be so employed, in a proper 
time. What if darkness surround us thick as Egypt’s 
night; what if distressing temptations beset-us; what 
if sinners persecute, us; what though disease and 
death await us; in any event we should say, “I will 
praise thee.” Christian brother, try the experiment 





Let the great antagonism go on, we cannot help it ; 








but for one day, if you have been deS@ent in this 





*| pleasure you will pursue life’s changing scenes. 1) 
it in spite of clouds and darkness, and my word for it 
you will have occasion to say before the day closes, it | nessed such a scene, 
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embellish your hitherto gloomy way. 


has been a profitable employment. B. K 


Lynn, September, 1861. 





A SOLDIER’S LETTER.—NO. 4. 
Banks of Upper Potomac, Oct. 5, 1861. 


companies 


— 


more rural and agreeable than before. At the camp, 


ments “over the river.” 


ing. 


reaches Boston. 


quies hereabout. 
“How long will the war continue ?” 
thinks, “until spring.” 


cherishes a different idea of the right. 

“ How is Uncle Abe this morning ?” 

Answer—* Well!” 

“ How is Davis ? ” 

Answer—* All right.” 

“ When are you coming to Richmond ? ” 

“The day before you come to Washington.” 

So they talk, and it is painful to realize that these 


judging as well as we can under the circumstances, is 
that the rebels will not make an effort to cross here. 
This is confirmed by each additional day’s experience ; 
so if we remain here we shall be in statu quo. There 
are some things that make it seem more possible that 
we shall cross this Rubicon, and penetrate even to the 
heart of Virginia, and sweep southward in‘our march 
on to Alabama, planting the standard of the stars and 
stripes where the emblem of treason now floats, and 
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Dear Bro. Haven:—Detachments of several | by : aprges Vhristian commanders 
from the 19th have been ordered to the | of companies, we think, in theiregiment. They haa 
river, and are quartered at several important points. requested the services es bbath might not pass 
Two companies are occupying an eminence just | unobserved. Wish we h 

below Edwards’ Ferry, as a support to a detachment | the sermon, but must forbear, ahd close. 

” , . Some companies 

' eg P ET eee > toa } 
occupied the place, and on arriving here we found not | 
only a splendid grove, but booths built which have | 
been remodeled to suit the taste of the new comers ; so mel 
we are having a second edition of camp-life, much 


’ 


aos are heavy, but here we are protected from them | 
and have ample opportunities for watching move- 
Something is frequently 
seen or imagined to be seen, and any moveable ob- 
ject, whether quadruped or biped, is reported among 
the men, and forthwith there is a general reconnoiter- 
Speculations are rife, and probabilities are dis- 
cussed (the latter are often improbabilities,) relative to 
the movements of Davis’ allies, so without telegraphic 
instrumentalities we have the latest news before it 
“ Latest news” we understand to 
be the movements of the contending armies, as per 
speculation, “to be corrected daily,” as circumstances 
admit. There is some activity among our neighbors 
“over the way,” but they keep rather quiet about it ; 
occasionally some one shows himself, or a signal light. 
Since McClellan’s order forbidding our pickets to fire 
on ‘those of the enemy, they hold interesting collo- 
A “U.S.” man asks a “ C, §. A.” 
Respondent 
“Which will get the vic- | 
tory?” “C.S. A.” thinks, “the right.” The infer- 
ence is easy. Our picket is of the same opinion, but | 


men who converse so familiarly to-day, may make | 


targets of each other to-morrow. But our opinion, | robbery and all manner of crimes against the peace 


matte d . ; ied in a strange land, far from the . 

r, and see what streaks of golden sunshine will } buried 1 ge | J graves of his 
sell : “ z ; See ““ new | kindred. After the service the escort, who had been 
bea w : ing on reversed arms, fired three volli 

ies wi ge; with what | resting ee es and turn. 
uties will adorn the sacred page; see Wl | : 4 S tea a 


| have been thus particular, that those who never wh 
| might get a faint idea of it, 
Last evening Bro. Cromack; always ready to etity 
| good work, visited u8, and gave us the best sermo 
he has preached incamp. Hé said he had 
| the exercises best of any, owi probably in part to 
| the fact that the two com re are commanded 
Christian captains, the isti 






and space to report ° 
Truly yours; 


The. MoKixsray. 


THE FIRST AND TRE LAST WAR. 
War is a mortal contest usually between two na. 





, one of which is always in the wrong, and an 
| swerable to eternal justice for the millions of 
| expended, the thousands of lives taken, and the un- 


| told moral and social evils it produces. Aggressive 
wars are generally, if not always, unjust and wicked, 
| Defensive wars are often justifiable. Rebellious wars, 
except to free the nation from an intolerable tyranny, 
are of all wars the most diabolic. 

The spirit and characteristies of the last and first 
war are so similar, the last is evidently begotten by 
the author of the first. 

1. The first was a rebellious war; so is the last. 

2. The first was waged against the government of 
Heaven, the best in the universe, to dethrone the 
King of kings; the last against the Government of 
the United States, the best on earth, to put down the 
consRutional powers established by the sovereign 
people. 

3. The first rebels were governed by a proud, dom- 
inant spirit; so are the last, who already tyrannize 
over all in their power. 

4. The first rebels hoped to conquer the capital of 
| the universé, the’ last to take the Capital of the 





| United States. 
| 5. The first could plead no injustice in extenuation 
| of their crime ; so neither can'the last; they rebelled 
| against their own government, their own laws, ad- 
ministered by men of their own choice, who for many 
years were governed by their dictation, and served 
their peculiar interest, and they lost the ruling pow- 
er, but by their unparalleled perfidy in their abuse of 
legal authority. . 

Nor is it a small aggravation of their offense, that 
while in the National Cabinet they counseled treason, 


and laws of God and man, in violation of official 
oaths. 

The first rebels were subjugated, and received the 
fearful doom of apostates. See Jude vi. We need 
not augur the final recompense of our traitors, since 
he who runs may read; Rom. xiii. 1-3; also, 2d 
Peter ii. 4-10. 

The parallel might be continued, but enough is said 
to show the cause and final effects of the first and 
last rebellion are similar 





, . , 
the dwellers in the wales and on the rocks shall shout 
toeach other. Yes, the right shall triumph, for 


* Truth erushed to earth shall rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers, 
But error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies amid her worshipers.” 
Ours may be “ the word of prophecy,” but the silent 
voices of nature and the murmurings of the breezes, 


most religiously and enthusiastically we believe it, and 
shall shout for joy when the day of triumph comes. 
Let it be soon. It is heart-sickening to us as we re- 
flect that we are provided with forty rounds of car- 
tridges with which to silence warm, beating hearts, and 
make widows and orphans; but we are forced to it, 
and hold the South responsible for the blood we 
shed. Let it be on that people forever. But to 
camp life again. 

Others have written of the pleasure experienced 
at the sight of home papers in our quarters, and 
we confess to a Targe share of that pleasure. The 
old “ Herald” here is more precious than money. It 
comes as a messenger from home, and stirs up a feel- 
ing in our heart strongly mingled with gushing love 
of home, and of our New England home; and that 
cherished paper, so familiar at home, comes as a new 
pledge that we are remembered, and it makes us for- 
get as we eagerly peruse it, that distance intervenes 
between us and home, and we seem to be sitting in 
the editor’s sanctum, or by the side of our brother 
writer, and as the sailor boy in his dream, we ex- 
claim, “ O God, thou hast blest us.” 

We cannot forbear here to express our warmest 
thanks, and those of many others, to the kind, thought- 
ful friends who furnish us the welcome Herald with- 


with golden bonds more closely to our dear, dear hap- 
py New England; blessed for her institutions, social, 
literary, and religious. More precious to us now as 
we mingle with other scenes, and see not in our jour- 
neys the cosy little village, with its kindred church 
and school-house side by side. 

Here is an incident of camp life, a touching inci- 
dent. We were present the other day at a soldier’s 
funeral, and will describe it: We learned last Fri- 


leave of absence, went to the company’s quarters, 
where we learned that the deceased was Mr. Nathan 
Traverse, of Reading, who was injured by the carson 
his passage here. Although a stranger to us, the 
thought that he had come out from New England, not 
to die by the bullet but to be wasted by sickness, and 
then be laid in the grave away from kindred and 
home, was sad indeed. Soon after our arrival the 
company “ feil into line,” and followed the remains to 
their last resting-place. The carriage (one of the 
hospital wagons,) was preceded by an escort from the 
Twentieth Regiment, who marched to the fife and 
muffled drum with arms reversed. The remains were 
enclosed in a white pine coffin, planed but unpainted, 
with the simple initials, “ N. T.,” cut in the lid. As 
we proceeded to the grave, the guards we passed stood 
at present arms, and the squads of soldiers on fatigue 
duty stood uncovered when they knew that a fellow- 
soldier was being borne to the tomb. How forcibly, 
while that muffled drum was beating, were we remind- 
ed of that expressive stanza of “ The Psalm of Life :” 
“ Art is long, but life is fleeting ; 
And our hearts, though stout and brave 
Still, like muffled drums are beating : 
Funeral marches to the grave.” 

Our own heart throbbed a response. At length we 
‘arrived at the grave; one of a Minnesota Regiment 
had already been buried there ; and the extremes of 
Minnesota and Massachusetts have now found a gold- 
en mean at these soldiers’ graves. The grave was 
dug beneath the oak tree’s shade, and a clambering 
srape-vine overhung it, showing how careful the sol- 
diers had been to bury their friends where the winds 
would sing their requiem among the overhanging 
branches. The men gathered in a semi-circle about 
the grave, and Bro. Cromack, our excellent chaplain, 
commenced the service, which consisted of a prayer, 


- |Teading selections of scripture, and a part of our im- 


pressive burial service, and an impression of deep 
solemnity was felt, as reference was made to the 
widow and little ones at home who were yet ignorant 





of their bereavement, and the husband and father 





out money or without price, thus binding our hearts | 


or father and children, well can. 

The apostacy caused angels to become devils. We 
have no fear that our traitors will become more dia- 
bolic should thi€y receive like sentence, to which we 
greatly fear they are exposed, without timely repent- 
ance. 

Civil government is a necessity, and God enjoins 











day that one of Capt. Saunders’ men, of the sharp | 
shooters, in camp near us, had died, and obtaining | 


a. to prevent the 
t 





obedience to the powers in lawful authority (vide 


even at this moment in the,trees above us, and espec- Romans referred to above.) Hence rebels sin against 
ially the voice of God, tell us our triumph is sure, and | the laws and authority of God and man. 


Though our civil war (the most uncivil ever waged) 
be suffered byProvidence as a chastisement for our 
national sins, especially the sin of slavery, of which 
the North is far from innocent, yet the guilt of its 
authors is none the less, and they must answer for our 
national calamity. Many have expected a national 
judgment, but wo unto them by whom it come. God 
makes use of the wicked to reclaim the erring, 
though less guilty than those he uses as a rod of cor- 
rection. 8. H. T. 

Charlotte, Vt., Oct. 1. 





THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. 


Sir E. Bulwer Lytton lately delivered a lecture in 
Lincoln, Eng., on the early history of Eastern nations. 
He gave an outline of the history of the Babylonian, 
Assyrian, Persian, Egyptian, Greek and Jewish na- 
tions, and closed by the following description of the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus: 


Six years after the birth of our Lord, Judea and 
Samaria became a Roman province, under subordi- 
nate governors, the most famous of whom was Pon- 
tius Pilate. These governors became so oppressive 
that the Jews broke out into rebellion, and seventy 
years after Christ, Jerusalem was finally beseiged by 
Titus, afterwards Emperor of Rome. Notragedy on the 
stage has the same scenes of appalling terror as are 
to be found in the history of the siege. The city itself 
was rent by factions at the deadliest war with each 
other—all the elements of civil hatred had broken, 
loose—the streets were slippery with the blood of 
citizens—brother slew brother—the granaries were set 
on fire—famine wasted those whom the sword did not 
slay. In the midst of these civic massacres, the Ro- 
man armies appeared before the walls of Jerusalem. 
Then for a short time the rival factions united against 
the common foe; they were again the valiant coun- 
trymen of David and Joshua—they sallied forth and 
scattered the eagles of Rome. . 

But the triumph was brief, and the ferocity of the 
ill-fated Jews was soon again wasted on themselves. 
And Titus marched on; ad encamped his armies 
close by the walls—and from the heights the Roman 
gazed with awe on the cityof Jehovah. 

Let us here pause, and fake, ourselves, a mournful 
glance at Jerusalem, as it then was. The city was 
fortified by a triple wall, save on one side, where it 
was protected by deep andimpassable ravines. These 
walls of the most solid masonary, were guarded by 
strong towers ; opposite tothe loftiest of these towers 
Titus had encam From the height of that tower 
the sentinel might have seen stretched below the 
whole of that fair territory of Judea, about to pass 
from the countrymen of David. Within these walls 
was the palace of the kisgs—its roof of. cedar, its 
doors of the rarest marbles, its chambers filled with 
the costliest draperies, and vessels of gold and silver. 
Groves and gardens gleaming with fountains, adorned 
with statues of bronze, divided the courts of the pal- 
ace itself. But high aboveall, upon a prec) — rock 
rose the temple, fortified and adorned by Solomon. 

The temple was as strong without as a citadel— 
within more adorned thaa a palace. On entering 
you beheld porticoes of numberless columns of por- 
phyry, marble and alabaster ; gates adorned with gold 
and ‘silver; among which was the wonderful gate 
called the Beautiful. Farther on, through the vast 
arch, was the sacred which admitted into the 
interior of the temple itself, all sheeted over with gold, 
and overhung with a vine-tree of gold, the branches 
of which were as large as @ man. The roof of the 
temple, even on the outside, was set over with golden 
birds settling there and defiling 

e holy dome. At a distance, the whole temple 
looked ‘like a mount of gnow, fretted with golden 

innacles. But, alas! the vail of that temple had 
eee already rent asunder by an inexpiable crime, 
and the Lord of Hosts did not fight with Israel. 

But the enemy is thundering at, the wall. All 
around the city rose immense machines, from which 
Titus poured down might fragments of rocks and 
showers of fire. The walls gave way, the city was 
entered—the temple itgelf was stormed. . Famine, in 
the meantime, had made such havoc that the besieged 
were more like spectres than living men; they de- 
voured the belts of their swords, the sandals of their 
feet. 

Even nature itself so perished away, that a mother 
devoured her own infant—fulfilling the awful words 
of the warlike prophet, who had first led the Jews 
toward the land of promise: “The tender and deli- 
cate women amon ou, who would not venture to 
set the sole of her foot upon the ground, for delicate- 


ness and tenderness—her eye shall be evil towardgher | the 1 sense, till she had received a heart from | tinue to be eaten. Modern professors have resembled 
young one, and the children that'#he shall bear; for she | sin set free by faith alone, and that to every soul who | ancient hilosophers in an uncontrollable appetite for 
shall eat them for want of all things secretly, in the | feels its need, ‘ Now is the accepted time, now is the | § o has not heard of the famous Oxford fig, 
Siege and straitness wherewith the enemy shall dis- | day of salvation.’ As soon as she discovered this, she which, in its progress to luscious maturity, was pro- 
tress thee in thy gates.” ventured her soul on Jesus as a perfect Saviour,.and | tected by an inscription appended to it, conveying in- 


Still, as if the foe and the famine were not scourge 
enough, citizens smote and murdered each other as 
they met in the way, false prophets ran howling 
through the streets—every image of despair completes 
the ghastly picture of the fall of Jerusalem. 

And now the temple was set on fire, the Jews rush- 
ing through the flames to perish amid its ruins. It 
was a calm summer night, the tenth of August; the 
whole hill on which stood the was one gigan- 
tic blaze of fire—the roofs of cedar crashed—the 
golden pinnacles of the dome were like spikes o 
crimson flame. Through the lurid atmosphere all was 
tarnage and slaughter; the echoes of shrieks and 
yells rang back from the Hill of Ziom and the Mount 
of Olives. Among the smoking ruins, and over piles 


of the dead, Titus planted the standard of Rome. 
see fcgptin ented fe 
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thus perished Jerusalem. In that dreadful day men 
were still living who might have heard the warnin: 
voice of Him the crucified: “ Verily I say unto all 
you, these things shall come upon this generation. | 
* * * ©O Jertsalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest | 
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the prophets,and- stonest them that are sent unto thee. 
* * * * * Behold your house is left unto you 
desolate!” And thus were the Hebrew people scat- 
tered over the face of the earth, still retaining to this 
hour their mysteria@gs identity—still a living proof of 
the truth of t prophets they had scorned or slain 
—ttill vainly aWaiting that Messiah whose divine mis- 
sion was fulfilled eighteen centuries ago upon the 
Mant Bf Calvary- 
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CLAIMS OF DECEASED AND DISABLED 
4 SOLDIERS. 

The following circular, showing how such claims 
may be obtained, has been issued from the Treasury 
Department. Our readers who have, or may have 
any such claims to adjust, will do well to preserve the 
circular : 

To enable those who may have claims upon the 
United States Government for money due deceased 
officers and soldiers, on account of military services 
rendered whether in the federal or volunteer service, 
to obtain the same with the least delay, the following 
information is furnished : 

ORDER OF PAYMENT. 

Order First—¥f the deceased was married, payment 
will be made first to the widow ; second, if no widow, 
to his child or children; if minors, to the guardian. 

Order Second—It he died unmarried, first to the 
father; second, if the father is dead, to the mother; 
third, if both parents are dead, to the brothers and 
sisters collectively ; lastly, to the heirs general. 

APPLICATION, PROOF AND AUTHENTICATION. 

Application—The claimant or claimants must make 
a written application, under oath, and over his or her, 
or their own signature, stating his, her or their name, 
age, residence, connection to the deceased, with the 
letter or name of the eaptain of the company and 
regiment to which he belonged, time of his death, and 
the nature of the pay claimed, whether arrears of 
pay, and the one hundred dollars bounty, under the 
act of July 22d, 1861, or three months extra pay, 
under the act of July 19th, 1848. 

Proof—To satisty the accounting officers that the 
person or persons thus claiming is or are entitled to 
the money, in the character he, she or they claim, the 
depositions of two credible witnesses will be required, 





proved him to be to her according to her faith. 


“ T. Ridgeway bore a glorious testimony for God, 
and declared he received the blessing of sanctification 
in a moment, by simple faith, after trying to sanctify 
himself for three years together, by gradually morti- 
fying every corrupt affection, ete. Several others 
all declared the same precious truths, that by grace 
they are saved through faith, and that from all sin. 

“ S. Bradshaw protessed justification, but owned he 
did not experience what he now heard, though he 
had been a Methodist twenty-nine years. Mr. Wes- 
ley got up and said: Those who love God with all 
their heart must expect much opposition from profes- 
sors who have gone on for twenty years in a lazy, old 
beaten track, and fancy they are wiser than all the 
world; these always oppose the work of sanctification 
most. When I. Goost 
ordered him to stand on 
heard, but he was then so confused he could not say 
all he intended; but Mr. Wesley was much pleased 
with him, and said many things to encourage the 
young in years. He also said: Some people accuse 
us of seeking salvation by works; they may as well 
accuse us of playing at push-pin. How many have 
declared to-night that they are saved by grace and 
through faith alone! Mr. Wesley allowed the meet- 
ing to continue two hours, which I never knew him to 
do before his whole soul was filled with love and 
thankfulness for so many witnesses of redeeming love 


a. salvation.”—-New Testament Standard of 





WAR RISK—WHY BE AFRAIDP 


Seek to disguise it as we may, an indefinable fear 
of death by rifle, musket or cannon-shot, is after all 
what most deters our young men from enlisting at 
the present time. Offer them the same pay, impose 
upon them the same discipline, camp-labor, and ab- 
sence from home, but remove the fancied risk of life, 
and the Army would be filled to its maximum of 
500,000 men in a week. 

Now, what is that risk of which a million of moder- 
ately courageous young men in our country stand so 
much in dread ? Is it greater than many of the or- 
dinary avocations of life? The experience of the 
world, and the history of wars, say NO. A situation 
as engineer, fireman, brakeman or conductor on a 
railroad, are striven for by multitudes, and yet they 
are quite as hazardous as war. A sailor's life is not 
shunned because of its dangers, and yet a greater 
per centage of those that follow the lakes or the seas 
are lost by shipwrecks and other disasters, than fall 
in battle in war. 

Life Insurance Companies, for their own safety, 
have been under the necessity of investigating this 
subject to its utmost limits. ‘They have compiled sta- 
tistics of all the great wars for a thousand years, and 
find that in the most destructive wars, not more than 
five per cent. of those in the army fall in battle. The 
average is considerably less than this. Their rates of 
insurance, always made safe for the companies, have 
therefore been fixed in war at only five per cent. over 
the ordinary pursuits of life. These are infallible 
tests, and yet thousands of moderately brave young 
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corps es, 
which superior numbers could never daunt, nor the 
most formidable obstacles baffle. e a 
Union may in the same way be made invincible. - If 
observers, like the Prince 
are reliable, the Southern troops have a higher per- 
sonal enthusiasm than ours. They have always boast- 
ed also of a kind of chivalry, which gives a reckless 
daring in the hour of battle. .To overbear these 
military qualities, the Northe: need a sturdy 
moral sense, a cultivated conscie 


the day. When the Fire Zouaves, of 
whose daring such confidence had been placed by 
military men, broke and scattered in utter rout at 


“this is the Prineipal’s 


the old 


, and added insult to injury by changin 
for the 


lacard for one on which was written, “ A 
rincipal !”—Dr. Doran. 





AN INVINCIBLE ARMY. 
The prevalence of a strong religions spirit will 


make the army patient in suffering, tractable to dis- 
cipline, and invincible in battle. Cromwell, that 
wonderful commander, who never lost a battle, said 
he found the Parliamentary army inferior to the 
Cavaliers in enthusiasm, and in a chivalrous setise of 
honor, which inspired to deeds of heroism. To bal- 
ance these advantages, he recruited 
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Bull Run, some of their former comrades in another 


regiment, who had been converted in the revival of 
*57, scorned to fly, and were taken prisoners. Had 
the whole army been com 
whose fear of God had taken awa 
and fear of man, the issue of that disastrous day 
would have been far different. Le 
vate a religious spirit in the army, if they would make 


ed of such material, 
vas all fear of death 


Let all officers culti- 


it invincible.— Watchman § Reflector. 





UNCONSCIOUS BRAIN WORK. 


Sir Benjamin Brodie has referred, in his “ Psy- 
chological Inquiry,” to a very remarkable quality in 
the brain, a quality Dr. Carpenter terms unconscious 
cerebration. It often happens that after accumulat- 
ing a number of facts in an inquiry, the mind be- 
comes so confused in contemplating them, that it is 
incapable of proceeding with its labors of arrange- 
ment and elaboration ; dismayed at the chaotic heap, 
it backs, as it were, upon itself, and we feel certain 
that it is of no use —e our dull brains any 
longer. After a little while, however, without hav- 
ing once consciously recurred to the subject, we find 
to our surprise, that the confusion which involved the 

uestion has entirely subsided, and every fact has 
fallen into its right place. It is possible that the brain 
can, without our knowledge, select and eliminate, ag- 
gregate and segregate facts as subtilely as the diges- 
tive organs act upon food introduced into the siom- 


ch. 
Sir Henry Holland is inclined to dissent from such 








men, who covet the pay the Government offers, and 

the honors the war will bring—the social renown with 

which it will clothe all who now bravely defend the 

country, and long for the grand and thrilling sights 

and ome a campaign affords, hesitate and 
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stating that they are acquainted with the claimant or 
claimants, the connections held to the deceased, and 
that they, the deponents, are disinterested. 

Authentication—The application and depositions 
above required, to be subscribed and sworn to before 
be , Commissioner, Notary Public, or Justice of 
companied by the certificate and seal of a cou 
record, as to the fact of the said Judge being duly 
commissioned, and acting in his official capacity, at 
the time of the execution of the foregoing papers. If 
the soldier died unmarried, it must be so stated in the 
applications of those claiming to be the father, 
mother, brothers or sisters, as well as by the wit- 
nesses. Proof of marriage, record evidence if possi- 
ble, must always accompany the applications of those 
claiming to be widows. 

Administration—As the taking 7 of ad- 
ministration is attended with consi ble expense, 
often unnecessary, it is suggested that it be done 
only when required by the Auditor. In all cases 
where the soldier has been discharged, the captain’s 
descriptive certificate must be forwarded to this of- 
fice, or its absence satisfactorily accounted for. The 
certificate of an officer of the army as to the soldier's 
identity, in addition to his own affidavit, will be 
deemed sufficient. Where the certificate of such 
officer cannot be procured, the testimony of two cred- 
ible disinterested witnesses must be adduced, as in 
the case of deceased soldiers. 

MODE OF PAYMENT. 

Payment will be made by an order from the ac- 
counting officers on any Paymaster of the Army. 
Such order will require the signature of the claim- 
ant on its face, before it will be paid. 

MODE OF PRESENTING CLAIMS. 

All claimants wishing to obtain information, or to 
present claims, can communicate with this office by 
mail, and will receive as speedy a reply as the busi- 
ness of the office will allow. 

POSTAGE. 

The Government pays all postages on such com- 
munications, whether received or transmitted by this 
office. aes 
A compliance with the above rules will insure 
rg settlement of all claims without unnecessary 
delay. 

Address Ezra B. French, Second Auditor of the 
Treasury Department, Washington City, D. C. 
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MINISTERS’ SONS AND DAUGHTERS. 


The salaries of the clergy of the Uuited States do 
not average five hundred dollars a year, and yet, as 
a class, they are the best educated, the most influen- 
tial, the most active, refined and elevated of the na- 
tion. With less culture, with less character, with less 
mental power, there are men, all over the land, who 
earn from one to five thousand dollars a year. But 
look at the results. Taking them as they come, 
the biographies of a hundred clergymen who have 
families, show that, of their sons, one hundred and 
ten became ministers; and of the remainder of the 
sons, by far the larger number rose to eminence as 
professional men, merchants and scholars. , 

As to the daughters, their names are merged into 
others; but there is a significant fact, which we do 
not remember to have seen noticed in that connec- 
tion, that not only here, but in England, where titles 
are so highly prized, and the possession of “ gegtle 
blood” is a passport to high places, it is very often re- 
ferred to as a matter of note, as indicating safety and 
respectability—“ His mother was a daughter of a 
clergyman.” We will venture the opinion that 
three-fourths of the great men of this nation are not 
|over two degrees removed from clergymen’s families, 
or from families strictly religious. When it can be 
|said of a man or woman that the father or grand- 
father was a clergyman, there is a feeling within us 
of a certain elevation of character, a kind of guaran- 
tee of respectability of blood, of purity and integrity. 

We need not ask if the history of any other hun- 
dred families, taken as they come, of renowned gen- 
erals, of great statesmen, of successful merchants, of 
splendid orators, or eminent physicians and lawyers, 
can give another hundred and ten sons to occupy po- 
sitions as respectable as their own. Never, nor is 
there any approach to it. 











LOVE FEAST IN OLDEN TIMES. 
Mr. Wesley gives an account of a love feast held 
by him at Macclesfield, as follows : 


“Tn the evening we had a love feast; and such a 
one as I had not seen for manypyears. Sixteen or 
eighteen persons gave a clear, scriptural testimony of 
being renewed in love. And many others told what 
God had done for their souls, with inimitable simplic- 
ity.” [Works, vol. iv. p. 557.) 

Hester Ann erwards Rogers—was pres- 
ent, and in her unpublished journals gives a very full 
account of that léve feast. Among other things she 
says: 

vp After preaching was the love feast, and, glory be 
to God! it was a season much to be remembered ; 
near forty made a noble confession. George Bradock 
spake humbly and wisely, and declared boldly he was 
dunia from all sin. Soon after I spoke, and how 
was I filled with glory, and with God! my soul was 
wrapped up in his presence and love. John Bowb 
spoke clearly of receiving sanctification by fait 
en, and retaining it nineteen years by still acting 
a momentary faith. He mentioned two women at 
Kettlesum, one of whom had, for twenty years, been 
seeking a gradual sanctification from all sin, by self- 
righteousness, watchings, prayer, ete., yet she was 
now convinced she never could watch and pray in 





shrink he encounter, from a simple and inde- 
finable sefi8e of fear. The risk is most enormously 
| magnified in their fancies. Every day of their lives 


a conclusion, and leans rather to the explanation of 
the phenomena which Sir Benjamin Brodie has him- 
self suggested—namely, that the seeming meme | 
process may be accounted for by supposing that a 

the unnecessary facts fade from the memory, whilst 
those which are essential fog the ultimate arrange- 
ment and classification of the subject u consider- 
ation, are left clear of the weeds that encum- 
















they may @ncounter greater ones without a thought 
of danger. Who thinks he encounters a greater than 
a war risk by tending a steam engine, by working in 
furnace, b ring upon a church-steeple, 

these are each and all as hazardous, tested by long 
experience, as war; yet they afford less pay, no honor 
or glory, present no prospective; while fighting the 
battles of our country are full of all. Courage there 
will be amply rewarded in gold, honor and renown, 
both present and prospective, civil and military. 
Has it occurred to you, young and aspiring man, that 
after the army returns from the field of its conquest 
and glory, that for the next thirty years all the civil 
offices in the land are sure to be filled by those who 
have been to the wars? If not, bethink yourself, for 
such is sure to be the case. To enlist and bravely 
fight the battles of your country, is not only fame and 
fortune now, but the only door by which you can en- 
ter the gallery to which public opinion exalts her 
favorites. No such opportunity will again present it- 
self in a hundred years to reap the rewards of patri- 
otic valor. He that cravenly holds back in this for- 
tunate opportunity, will wait in vain for the wheel of 
fortune to turn to him again her golden rim. Re- 
member, young man, “ there is a tide in the affairs of 
men, which taken at its ebb, leads on to all good for- 
tune.” Now is that time, and the army is the place. 
—wN. Y. Reformer. 










SHALL WE USE THE RAMROD?P 


Dr. Pierpont, in his address at the reception of Col. 
Wilson’s Regiment at New York, used the following 
illustration : 


I say these two antagonistic ideas are looking each 
other in the face. I could not better illustrate this 
than by referring to a fact which I saw several years 
ago in a sporting magazine. An English officer in 
India had been out sporting with his fowling piece, 
which had a ramrod with an iron point or screw on 
itsend. He was walking under the hot Indian sun; 
as it came on toward evening, and he was returning, 
he rested under a grateful shade. He had not sat 
long before he saw—his head lifted above the tall 
grass, the serpent of that region, the cobra de capella, 
the most poisonous of the whole race, the touch of his 
teeth being almost certain death. Coming through 
the grass easily, the serpent observed the man sitting 
under the tree. He stopped and looked a moment, 
thinking he might be a profitable customer. The sol- 
dier saw a club of bamboo lying near, caught it up 
and threw it, killing the snake so that he fell appa- 
rently dead. The officer walked toward him, and 
having a taste for natural history, began to observe 
his neck and head, and took a small stick with which 
he essayed to examine his teeth, when suddenly our 
cobra de capella threw his tail around the officer’s 
neck and sprang with all his force to seize him in the 
ace. The man, with the utmost tension of his mns- 
cles, gave him a clip upon his neck, while the serpent 
drew together, with his full force, coming nearer and 
nearer to his face every moment; and the man found 
that with his utmost clinch he could not hold him 
from sliding through his fist. He found there was 
the only choice between two deaths, poison from his 
fangs or strangulation by its sealy folds, when his arm 
raised and it occurred to him that his only resource was 
his ramrod. He drew it from its sheath. As the 
monster opened his mouth, he fixed his aim and thrust 
the ramrod down his throat. He sprang off; that 
ramrod settled the contest, conversation would not do. 
The monster was in earnest, and he had to be in ear- 
nest inturn. Mr. Chairman, the spirit of slavery is 
the great antagonist of the present day. It is that 
spirit that has evoked the martial spirit of the North. 
It is that spirit we have to confront, not as a venture, 
but as a fact; not a dream, but a true reality; not 
as a false friend, but as a most determined foe. The 
question is one of life and death for freedom in our 
country and the world. It is that question we have 
now to decide. This spirit has coiled its folds around 
the neck of the North; it now stands confronting us. 
We have caught it by the neck, but shall we hold it ? 
while it slides through our feeble grasp, and at last 
fixes its fangs in our face. Or shall we, by one tre- 
mendous effort, put it under our feet forever ? 





SYCOPHANTS, OR FIG-DECLAREBS. 


The inhabitants of Attica were so fond of their figs, 
that they passed a law against the exportation of the 
fruit. The advocates of free trade in figs broke the 
law when they could do so with profit; and the men 
who affected to be on friendly terms with them, in 
order to betray their proceedings to the magistrates, 
were called by a name which is now given to all 
fawning traitors; they were styled sycophants, or 
“ fig-declarers.” Even the philosophers in Greece be- 
came greedy in presence of figs: and with figs fam- 
ished armies have been braced anew for the fight. 
The athlete ate of them before appearing in the 
arena; and more than one invasion has been traced 
to the taste of the invader, for figs. Medical men 
were divided in opinion as to the merits of this fruit. 
It was considered indigestible ; but, to remedy that, 
— were ae to be eaten with it! 
e ans, perhaps, were wiser, who took r 
with them, as = de with melons; and Dr. Madden 
says that we would never eat figs at all if we could 
only spend half an hour in Smyrna, and see them 
oem So, as I have before said, a sight of the 
itchen just before dinner, would take away appe- 
tite ; but as people do not commonly go to Smynia, 





or sit with their cooks, why, figs and dinners will con- 


bered them. But this explanation involves’a confes- 
sion of an eliminative process goi 


ing on w i 
in the brain, which appears to little less wonderful 
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should refuse to recognize masked operations of the 
mind. Surely we see every day examples of cerebral 
acts being performed, of which the individual after- 
wards is totally oblivious, 

Let us instance, for example, the mental impres- 
sions engraved with a searing iron, as it were, upon 
the brain, in moments of delirium. Under chloro- 
form, again, the mind is often in a state of great ex- 
altation, and goes through mental labor of a kind cal- 
culated, one would imagine, to leave lasting traces 
li on the memory; nevertheless, water does 
no’ readily give up impressions made upon it 
than does the tablet of the brain under this influence. 
Even in dreams, of which we take no notice, but 
which are patent to bystanders by our speech and 
actions, there must be fenty of “unconscious cere- 
bration.” Indeed, Sir Henry Holland, in referring to 
a vague feeling that all of us have experienced when 
engaged in any particular act, that “ we have gone 
through it all before,” endeavors to explain it by sup- 
posing that the faint shadow of a dream has suddenly, 
and for the first time, come to our recollection in a 
form so unusual, that it seems as though we had acted 
the part before in another world, That we go 
through brain-work unconsciously, we have, there- 
fore, no doubt; and we see no reason why we should 
deny the existence of power seated in the brain, 
whose duty it is silently to sift the grain from the 
husk in the immense mass of mental pabulum sup- 
plied to it by the senses—Edinburgh Review. 











TRUST IN TRUTH. 


In Caffraria would you fear to teach that the earth 
revolves? or in India that there is life in water ? 
Would not the telescope and the microscope in time 
be more than a match for stupidity and superstition ? 
He who reformed Greece died in sorrow ; but Athens 
ut him first among her sages. He who reformed 
China died despairing ; but his native land paid divine 
ngpers to his memory. Christ, who saw the end from 
the beginning even while predicting his own death, 
said that his po should bid defiance tothe gates 
of hell. And when Mary unwittingly, with precious 
odors, anointed him for burial, he spake of the act 
as a perfume for the whole world. So might it be 
now if men, distrustful of divine truth, had not sought 
patronage for it. When men employ a lawyer, be he 
old, ugly, deaf in one ear, or blind of one eye, no 
matter, if he best understand both the case and the 
law. When they call a doctor it is nothing though 
his head be gray, his speech rude, and his legs un- 
equal if he can cure you; but when they seek a cler- 
gyman too often they ask, Is he young, handsome, 
raceful, learned ? All well; but first of all, midst of 
all, last of all should we inquire, Does he preach the 
truth ?—Christian Advocate. 





HOW TO ADMONISH. 


We must consult the gentlest manner and softest 
seasons of address; our advice must not fall like a 
violent storm, bearing down and making those to 
droop whom it is meant to cherish and refresh. It 
must descend as the dew upon the tender herb, or 
like melting flakes of snow; the softer it falls, the 
longer it dwells upon and the deeper it sinks into the 
mind. If there are few who have the humility to 
receive advice as they ought, it is often because there 
are few who have the discretion to convey it in-a 
proper vehicle, and can qualify the harshness and bit- 
terness of reproof, against which corrupt nature is apt 
to revolt, by an artful mixture of sweetening and 
agreeable ingredients. To probe the wound to the 
bottom, with all the boldness and resolution of a good 
spiritual surgeon, and yet with all the delicacy and 
tenderness of a friend, requires a very dexterous and 
masterly hand. An affable deportment and compla- 
cency of behaviour will disarm the most obstinate ; 
whereas if, instead of calmly pointing out their mis- 
takes, we break out into unseemly sallies of passion, 
we cease to have an influence.—Morning Star. 





RE-EXODUS OF THE IRISH. 


As for those in the United States, they are coming 
back now that their new and not their ald country is 
the scene of civil war and social hardship. We hear 
of sixty embarking by one ship, and of hundreds con- 
verging towards the ports, to get back to their fami- 
lies at home, instead of following the fashion of bring- 
ing them out. There is plenty of work and wages 
for them in the old country, and they will find affairs 
wearing @ new face. The workhouses half empty or 
more, and a demand for laborers from the remnant 
there ; the towns showing new markets and sho S, 
and improved public buildings; the ports full of ship- 
ping; the tillage expanded by a million of acres in 
ten years, and the live stock by five millions of mon- 
ey, the wretched cabins gone by thousands and re- 
placed by decent dwellings; the ple ashamed of 
rags, and accustomed to a varied diet ; the constabu- 
lary lessened in numbers, the military barracks stand- 
ing empty, the prisons not half full, and the judges 
of assize putting on white gloves instead of the black 
cap; these are the features which will surprise the 
returned emigrants, and make them ask whether this 
is indeed Old Ireland.—English Paper. 





The miser lives poor to die rich, and is the ; id 





of his house, and the turnkey of his wealth. 
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Ziow’s Herald, 


KNOWLEDGE NOT WISDOM. 

The Holy Scriptures do not seem to regard these 
two as identical, and in this age when many run to 
and fro and knowledge abounds, it is well to notice 
the distinction between them. A man may abound 
in knowledge and yet be a fool. Knowledge is simply 
an acquaintance with facts and laws. It is not neces- 
sarily original. It may be acquired involuntarily, 
forced upon us by our surroundings. It may be ac- 
quired by diligent labor, and yet not exempt its pos- 
sessor from the imputation of folly. It is not good in 
itself, but is a mere instrument. Knowledge, said 
Lord Bacon, is power ; but mere power is only armor, 
which may be used on the wrong side of a contest as 
well as on the right side. Knowledge is machinery, 
which may be employed to produce evil as well as 
good. The Bible never shrinks from representing 
the devil as possessed of great knowledge. Knowl- 
edge may curse its possessor. It cannot even give 
permanent satisfaction. Indeed, there have been 
those who have borne testimony that knowledge has 
been to them productive of dissatisfaction and pain. 
If our attention is confined to the present life, and if 
we are earthly, gross and mortal, in our pursuits and 
ambitions, knowledge alone is an evil. 

If a man has no faith in immortality, no faith in 

Providence, no faith in the improvement of society, 
no faith in a grand object of life beyond the present, 
what advantage results from knowledge? Take any 
branch of it for an investigation of this question. 
Study history, and what does it reveal but a constant 
succession of discontented, aspiring men,.who have 
succeeded in pushing themselves into notoriety for a 
season, and have then perished ? If nothing remains 
of Moses, David, Homer, Cesar, Socrates, Bacon, 
Washington, and Napoleon now, shall we envy them ? 
Which is worth the most to himself now, Nero or his 
first victim ? Washington or one of his servants? Take 
astronomy. Of what advantage is it to understand 
the laws of suns worlds, to count the stars and 
measure the j gs of comets, if after all,’ the 
investigators at last shrink into a pile of dust and 
blow away? Knowledge is nothing. It does not 
even lift us above bondage to the earth while we 
have it. 

Wisdom, too, is something higher even than skill. 
Practical skill is the power to use knowledge so as to 
gain a desired end. Franklin obtained the knowl- 
edge that the lightning of the thunder cloud is the 
same as the electricity excited by rubbing glass with 
the hand. He then went farther, and learned how, by 
means of that knowledge, to draw the lightning out 
of a cloud, so as to save the house. This was skill. 
It was knowledge when men learned that electricity 
could be excited by acids and metals, and passed 
through wire. It was skill when Morse made use of 
that fact to convey an expression of thought thousands 
of miles in a second of time. This age is remarkable 
for increase in both knowledge and skill. Many in- 
crease in knowledge, and run to and fro through the 
earth. But even skill, though in some respects much 
better than knowledge, does not rise quite high enough 
to be called wisdom, in the Bible sense of the word. 
Skill, itself, can be wrongly employed. The telegraph 
can be used to convey false messages. The lightning 
could be drawn out of a cloud to destroy property and 
life. Ether can not only be used to alleviate pain, 
but to stupefy a man, so that he can be robbed. 
Every talent can be skillfully perverted to do wrong. 
It has been thought that a wicked people had better 
be ignorant. This is undoubtedly correct. We be- 
lieve that what is called education—a mere literary 
and scientific education, without a culture of the con- 
science and of the moral feelings,—is a curse. God 
governs these things, and knowledge alone, without 
religion, makes a people so dangerous that they are 
not allowed to live long on the earth. The character- 











istic of the old heathen civilizations was, knowledge 
without piety, and the consequence was the nations 
became so corrupt that they soon ceased to be. 

Wisdom is altogethera higher possession. Wisdom id 
a knowledge how to use knowledge, in the best way, 
to accomplish the best end, and a desire so to use it. 
It embraces three elements, knowledge, skill, and a 
right purpose. 

This thought is variously presented in the Bible. In 
the ancient book of Job we have a highly poetical de- 
scription of it. In the twenty-seventh chapter we 
have a description of man as a feeble cre a 
mere waif, amere bubble. We read: “ h 
man shall lie down—he openeth his eyes and he is 
not”—what a forcible description. “ Terrors take 
hold on him as waters, a tempest stealeth him away 
in the night. The east wind carrieth him away, and 
he departeth ; and as a storm hurleth him out of his 
place.” Then we have in the next chapter a descrip- 
tion of man’s knowledge and skill. He is represent- 
ed as a mighty being. But after all his conquests 
over the earth and the elements, he is foiled in his 
efforts to ascertain what wisdom is, till God reveals it 
and exclaims: “The fear of the Lord, that is wis- 
dom.” 

In scripture language, wisdom is to fear God. We 
accept that proposition to the very utmost extent of 
the words. The man who does not fear God is not 
wise, and in precise proportion as a man does not fear 
God is he a fool. This divine thought has great force 
—God either is or is not. That he is not, is the very 
ultimate extreme of folly. This universe is his temple, 
which we see. Our souls are so made that they can- 
not be awake without seeing God. But if he is, how 
monstrous the folly that a creature who can see God, 
should live as though there were no God! If there 
be a God, he gave us our bodies and our souls; the 
earth and the heavens; every faculty, every ability, 
and every influence. He does nothing at random. 
He holds every atom, every power, to an account. 
All words pertaining to right and duty, to thought and 
life, become instinct with life when we think of a 

God. Before we think of God, our souls are like 
darkened houses in the night; we cannot see into 
them, and they have little beauty from without. But 
when we see God, our souls become like those same 
houses, filled with light, that gushes out of every win- 
dow, lightening them up into splendid structures, and 
beautifying the whole region around. 

It is a fearful fact that a great part of the people 
do not believe j i 

in God. God is a mere word, not a 
thought to them. They do notrise to agenuine sight 
of God. Just in proportion as we do that "I 

; properly, 
consistently, systematically, are we wise. 

But it may be asked, should a man be afraid of 
God? Should he tremble and be dismayed? We 
answer, this depends altogether on his position, char- 
acter, and relations to God. If his interior conscious- 
ness discloses to him the fact that he is out of harmony 
with God; that he is not seeking what God approves, 
but what he disapproves, then he ought to tremble. 

If a man chooses wisdom, the effects will be mark- 
ed, and in outward appearance not always the same. 
Wisdom makes a man humble and confident ; 
it makes him feel his weakness and his strength ; it 
makes him charitable and uncompromising; it makes 
him industrious, and yet free from painful anxiety ; it 
fills him with ambition, and yet he has asupreme trust 
in God. 

a “ane ~ - of God should produce 

The ; ects, but Rot inexplicable. 

sun both brings down the rain and dries the 
ground. It both opens and shuts the leaf of the flow- 
yeti oe = on the different con- 
yield to injustice mech. on = cae ince the slave 
: y; ‘or the sake of 
setting a perfect example; at other times it will 
nerve him to heroic daring. 

This fear of God lies at the foundation of what is 
called experimental religion ; the religion of the heart. 

a who fears God, who is truly wise, will be a 

prayer. He will see as none others can his 


own infirmities and sinfulness. He will feel contrition 
48 none others can. 


. He will repent and implore for- 

Siveness. If he is honest with himself, God will give 

an assurance of forgiveness, and he will have a 

—_ & sobriety, a safety, a love, a confidence that 

pee hy an can impart. This is religion. He who 

the gets religion,” no matter how short or long 
rocess. 


Sometimes we obtain a new insight into spiritual 


that are used to express our thoughts. “ Religion” is 
a binding of the soul back again to God. The world is 
more or less alienated from God. By nature we are 
rebels, hostile, enemies by wicked works and wrong 
purposes—when we come back again, we are his chil- 
dren and heirs of heaven. Then only are we wise. 





THE COTTON QUESTION. 

What can the world do for cotton, is a question of 
great magnitude just now. England is agitated by 
it, and some of her most eminent men are urging her 
to exert her influence to open the American ports, 
that the millions of bales of Southern cotton, the best 
in the world, now lying idle and claimed by the re- 
bellious Confederate Government, be purchased 
forthwith by the gold of England, to keep her mills 
in motion, and to supply with labor and bread mil- 
lions of her dependent people. India, Africa, Egypt, 
Australia, Central America, and all the rest of the 
world, are besought and tempted with gold to supply 
the demand, but as yet, in spite of assertions to the 
contrary, with not very flattering prospects of suc- 
cess. The India cotton is too short and dirty for the 
machinery, and the supply of good cotton as yet does 
not equal the consumption, which, though much 
smaller than usual, is rapidly diminishing the stock 
on hand. 

What, then, is to be done? Will the rest of the 
world ever supply the demand? Is there so good a 
cotton-growing region on the earth as the Southern 
States of this country ? 

We are not prepared to answer these questions, 
and only the facts of the future can answer them. 
Well rounded periods, logical arguments, and brist- 
ling ranks of figures will not answer them. But 
granting, as we are disposed to do, that our Southern 
States can, if they will, hold the balance of power on 
the cotton question in their own hands, and that they 
will continue to control the market in that commodi- 
ty, it becomes a serious question whether slavery is 
necessary for the production of cotton in the Southern 
States. This question is discussed and answered in 
the negative in an able and anonymous pamphlet 
lately published in Boston by A. Williams § Co., 100 
Washington Street, entitled, “Cheap Cotton by 
Free Labor; by a Cotton Manufacturer.” The writer 
is evidently thoroughly acquainted withghe subject, 
and presents facts worthy of careful stu@y. His ob- 
ject is to show that labor upon cotton culture be 
performed by whites with perfect ease and ; 
that it will yield a larger return to the small culti- 
vator than almost any other agricultural product of 

‘this country ; and that free labor upon cotton is an 
absolute necessity, to enable this country to maintain 
its hold upon the cotton markets of Europe. 

Though it is shown that in the West India Islands, 
where the slaves have been emancipated, the negroes 
are more industrious than they were as slaves, and 
contribute more to the wealth of the country; and 
though it is said to be a significant fact that in Boston 
and New York the proportion of colored paupers and 
criminals to the colored population is only about one 
half that of the whites, yet, even granting that after 
emancipation the Southern negroes should be univer- 
sally a shiftless and improvident race, soon, like the 
North American Indians, to be exterminated, still the 
white population could take hold, and with perfect 
safety and great profit largely increase the production 
of cotton. 

This statement is proved by abundant facts. We 
give some of them: 

“In an analysis of the census of 1850, made by De 
Bow, the total force engaged upon the cotton planta- 
tions was estimated at 900,000, of whom 100,000 
were free whites, and 800,000 slaves. This estimate 
is about the same as that made in 1852, under the di- 
rection of the United States Government, whereby 
the slave force engaged upon cotton was estimated at 
787,500, (whites not enumerated ;) the remainder of 
the slaves in the cotton States being house servants, 
mechanics, or employed upon the rice, tobacco and 
sugar plantations.” a 

“ An analysis of the census of 1850 exhibits the 
fact, that in the slave States, where it is+frequently 
asserted that white men cannot labor upon the fields, 
(in those States whose mean arnual temperature is 


that of Portugal, the south of Spain, Italy, Greece, 
xufxey and Australia,) there were 800,000 free 


whites over fifteen years of age employed exclusively 
in agriculture, and over 1,000,000 exclusively in out- 
door lawor. In Georgia 93,000, Alabama 75,000, 
Mississippi 56,000, Texas 48,000, Louisiana 25,000, 
Tennessee 132,000, Florida 8,000, Arkansas 34,000, 
South Carolina 48,000. 

“ This statement may be doubted ; but when it is 
considered that the free white population in these 
States was 2,944,026, of whom there were in the 
large towns and cities only 293,360 persons, slave and 
free, say one half free, (144,026,) leaving free popu- 
lation in the country, 2,800,000, it becomes evident 
that the larger portion must be non-slaveholding, and 
must get their support from the soil. It is true, these 
free white men are the “poor white trash,” pushed 
out from the best lands by the monopolizing spirit of 
the planting interest, ignorant, and degraded even in 
their own estimation by the necessity of field labor, 
their highest ambition to ‘own a nigger.’ But even 
in them would be one solution of the cotton ques- 
tion.” 

The writer proceeds to show that the average cost 
of slave labor on the plantation is about $20 a month, 
and asserts that were it thrown open to fair competi- 
tion, millions of whites would gladly do much more 
work than the slaves for that price. 

This is not all theory. The Germans already raise 
cotton in Texas, of a superior quality to the average, 
and with a greater profit. Some of the smaller na- 
tive farmers of Tennessee do the same. The cotton 
lands are healthy to the whites, and on the average, 
according to the census, the life of the whites is 
longer in the six original slave States than in the 
seven original free States. 

If these statements are corre¢t—and we confess 
that we cannot doubt them—is it not evident that 
after a brief temporary derangement, following 
emancipation, the Southern country would itself be 
greatly benefited by setting the slaves free? Can 
any man acquainted with history, or man, suppose 
that the two and a half millions of slaves in the cot- 
ton-growing region would become improvident and 
useless, if liberated? They would undoubtedly by 
affinity gather into a limited portion of the territory, 
from which gradually, but surely, the whites would 
mostly migrate, while a large part of the cotton- 
growing region, and nearly all the other parts of the 
country, would sooner or later be peopled by the 


whites. The two races will not amalgamate, at least 
for centuries to come. Emancipation would diminish 
amalgamation. 


Especially should Texas be redeemed and held for 
the whites. This the writer of “ Cheap Cotton and 
Free Labor” argues with great force. More than 
two-thirds of the population of Texas are free whites. 
Nearly if not quite one-half of its labor, even in the 
raising of cotton, is performed by whites. It is a vast 
territory, as yet mostly unoccupied. Let slavery be 
abolished there, by force, if need be, and it will be- 
come speedily the great cotton plantation for Amer- 
ica and Europe, the most of the labor being performed 
by white men. The following considerations cer- 
tainly are worthy of attention : 

“If slavery is only doomed in the Border States, 
then is the claim that Texas shall be freed by com- 

nsation,—by martial law, or by breaking through 
the cobwebs of unjust human law,—far stronger than 
before. ye 

If this is not done there will be an emigration to 
Texas c? slaveholders with their chattels, entirely un- 
precedented. The opportunity for the cultivation of 
cotton and sugar by free labor, untrammeled by the 
neighborhood of slaves, upon the best lands, will be 
lost for a century. After that our only opportunity 
will be upon the worn-out and deserted plantations 
of the old cotton States. : 

By the cowardice of the present generation of 
Northern men, Texas has been made a slave State 
after her territory had been dedicated to freedom by 
a nation which we presume to call half-civilized. 
Have we the courage to redeem her from the curse ? 

We have ‘disguised our national sin too long, for 
the sake of national peace.’ 

We have no right to wonder at the dishonor and 
dishonesty of Southern men when we think of our 

own humiliating series of compromises and conces- 
sions. 

If we neglect the present opportunity “ to extend 
the area of freedom,’ and to complete the indepen- 
dence of our fathers partially accomplished, and be- 
lieved they had fully secu for their posterity,— 
then shall we have no claim upon the sympathy of 
foreign nations,—then will our ted feclon a 


dence'a mockery and a lie, and our Union a disgrace 
and a dishonor. d 

Thus this great rebellion is constantly unfolding 
new leaves of the providence of God. It will not 
end, we hope and believe, without virtually, if not ac. 
tually, securing the emancipation of the slaves. It is 
true, the nation is not now contending for that. The 
suppression of the rebellion and the maintenance of 
the National Government is the object sought. But 
if the rebellion itself is urged only to sustain slavery, 
or if it can be suppressed only by invoking the aid of 
the oppressed, be sure, rather than yield to division, 
sure to be followed by perpetual wars, the American 
people will resort to the extremest measures of right 
possible to settle this controversy now, once and for 
all time to come. Compromise will only prolong the 
agony and the evils that have caused this war. The 
complete suppression of the rebellion will alone satisfy 
the nation, and if that can be obtained only by eman- 
cipation, so much the better, both for the nation and 
th@world. 

a 





SPIRIT OF THE PRESS. 

NEED OF PATIENCE. 
The Christian Advocate has some good sentiment on 
this subject : 


We need lessons of patience in this crisis of our 
country. It is difficult to repress the opposite feeling, 
What is the Administration doing ? So many months, 
so many men, so many losses, so many millions, and 
nothing done! So many traitors arrested and none 
hurt, except by hard swearing! Alexander conquer- 
ed the world, Hannibal crossed the Alps, Cesar con- 
quered Gaul, Napoleon knocked down the thrones of 
Europe, Frederick fought a continent in arms, Clive 
with a few soldiers won an empire ! 

But let us consider the difference between their 
circumstances and ours. Alexander’s preparations 
were begun in the preceding reign, and so were 
Frederick’s; Cesar and Clive contended with veter- 
ans against barbarians; Napoleon had a brave and 
powerful army at the outset. It re@uires time to 
gather three hundred thousand men, and clothe them, 
and feed them, and equip them, and organize them, 
and drill them in companies, and regiments, and brig- 
ades, and divisions. And then we must remember 
that our foes had stolen our arms, and long meditated 
and prepared for rebellion. ie 

But has nothing been done? Isit nothing to have 
protected the Capital and the northern cities and 
States ? to have raised the national loan and army ? 
to have added to the navy ninéty vessels? to have 
launched or put upon the’stocks eight sl of war 
and twenty-three gunboats, besides seven ball-proof 
gunboats for the western rivers? Is it nothing to 
have saved Maryland and Kentucky, and the north- 
ern half of Missouri, including its great city ? @Js it 
nothing to have preserved the unanimity of the North, 
and kept foreign powers from interfering in our strug- 
vle ? 

We are expecting heavy blows to be struck both 
upon the coast and the border within the month, but 
if we are disappointed we shall not despair. There 
are times when things require numerous antecedents, 
and many agencies, and long watching to come to a 
crisis. God will preserve our Union, and remove the 
great cause of all our disunion if we fall into the line 
of his providence ; if we are perverse and prefer tem- 
porary interests to great moral laws, he may give us 
our way. Thus far he has been gradually working 
toward righteousness, but by ways that seemed to su- 
perficial observers in the opposite direction. He has 
given the South her way in the admission of Missouri, 





in the annexation of Texas, in the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise, ete. ; but all through he has been 
leading her into deeper difficulties, and may be he will 
et her have her way yet farther, and to the destruc- 
tion of her peculiar institution. “The mills of the 
gods grind slowly but surely,” said the ancients, and 
sometimes we think they grind the wrong way, but it 
is because we do not understand the machinery. We 
hear of a good deacon who being confused by the 
newspapers laid them aside and read his Bible to see 
how the war is going. He now sees clear as daylight 
what will be the issue, and cares nothing for the de- 
tails. We are in the hands of God; he will do all 
things well, blessed be his name ! 
DISCUSSION ON LAY DELEGATION. 

The Northern Christian Advocate has a scorching 
editorial on the charge of the New York Methodist, 
that the editors of the papers elected by the General 
Conference are opposed to discussion on Lay Dele- 
gation, and proves very satisfactorily, we think, that 
the charge not only had no foundation, but was di- 
rectly opposed to the fact. Strange, brethren, that 
you will let your personal position and prejudices so 
mislead you! We quote the following : 
We are compelled to look upon this whole tirade of 
The Methodist, as a very foolish attempt to prejudice 
the minds of the people against the “papers of the 
church and their editors. With astonishing conceit, 
it regards itself as “Sir Oracle” of the laity, and 
treats as enemies of the laity, all who dissent from its 
teachings. It says of the membership, by way of com- 
pliment, we suppose, “ One half of Methodist, Church 
members are confessedly without the information 
necessary for the performance of a certain duty.” 
And again, “One half of them are not prepared to 
vote understandingly.” “Therefore,” it might have 
added, “e to ME and be instructed in your 
duties,” “ The Methodist, and learn how to vote 
on the question of lay representation.” We envy not 
the reputation The Methodist may gain, or the capi- 
tal it may make, or the additional subscribers it may 
get by its foolish course. It is quite welcome to ail 
these. 
Without detaining our readers longer with this un- 
pleasant subject, we close by giving a ey from 
the reply to The Methodist by the Western Advo- 
cate, the sarcasm of which is cutting. The suggestion 
we frankly second. Alluding to the former custom of 
publishing portraits in The Methodist, now gone into 
disuse, unfortunately, the Western says : 
“We suggest that the writer of the article in The 
Methodist shall repeat the last paragraph we have 
quoted (that is, the one following ‘one thought more ’) 
and accompany it with his own picture. Would not 
this procure a host of new subscribers, to be told that 
ol all the Methodist editors, besides himself, are 
dishonest office seekers, obtaining positions under false 
pretenses, and when once fully in possession of office, 
then refusing to fulfill the virtual pledges which pro- 
cured their promotion ? Let all this be told the read- 
ers of Bie Methodist in immediate connection with 
the portrait of this magnanimous accuser of his 
brethren. Would not that be as good as an adver- 
tisement for new subscribers? Let the readers of 
The Methodist see a countenance that never wanted 
office—that spurns all mean tricks—that is above 
all manuals suspicions—that is supremely pleased 
with himself, and whose only great sorrow is the de- 

ravity of his brother editors. It is true his picture 
ios been before the public a good deal, but it has not 
been in The Methodist. Should the portrait, like the 
article, appear rather too gloomy for a cheerful pic- 
ture, or should there be any lines in the face indica- 
tive of envy, or jealousy, or anything that would in- 
dicate a disposition to slander his brethren, or any- 
thing that would imply a secreg disappointment in not 
being appointed among the number of church editors, 
we trust the,readers of The Methodist will not form 
any rash conclusions, but set dowat all these unfavor- 
able appearances to the account of poor health and 
exhausting labor. The double responsibility of the 
editorship and the pastorate must draw very heavily 
upon a man’s health, and tax very seriously his _ner- 
yous energies; and a little irritability must be cover- 
ed with the cloak of charity.” 


The Methodist, noticing an advertisement in a daily 
paper to the effect that Professor Mattison would 
preach for the Independent Methodists, who have “ no 
Bishops or Presiding Elders,” presents its views on 
Methodist Congregationalism, and maintains that the 
system has been and must be a failure. It asks then: 

“ What then is the right course ? Must the system 
have no accommodations to new circumstances? We 
meet these questions fairly, and say it should have 
such accommodations; that its own preservation re- 
quires them. Wesley himself provided for them in 
his famous “ Deed of Declaration,” the charter of 
Wesleyan Methodism. He provided for the exten- 
sion of the ministerial term of appointment to at least 
three years, and Wesleyan Methodism has found that 
provision most advantageous. In fine, what we need 
1s a gradual, cautious accommodation of our system 
to new circumstances, not a sudden, revolutionary in- 
novation like that under discussion. The denomina- 
tion is candidly disposed to make such prudent ac- 
commodations. Our people and Conferences have 
sufficiently shown this disposition. We can follow it 
safely ; we can obtain a three years’ term, and if it 
works well, it can be still more extended. But let us 
shun Congregationalism. Let us not threaten the 
great system under which we have been made a pow- 
erful church. Let us keep clear of radical innova- 
tions not only as perilous to our general efficiency, 
but as perilous to tlie practicable changes which the 
church is willing to accord ; for too profound is the 
conviction of our people that the itinerancy is essen- 
tial to our mission, for them to tolerate even desirable 
changes if these shall threaten us with fundamental 
ones. 

In conclusion, we believe that the rationale of 
Methodism has thus far been normal and providential ; 
that it can be effectively carried on to still nobler re- 
sults, and yet can receive such modifications as time 
may render expedient; that all murmuring about it 
as a system, and all anxieties about its future are un- 
nécessary ; that theories of revolutionary change only 
tend to defeat practical improvements, and that our 
true policy is to thank God that it is as good as it is, 
work it resolutely and amend it cautiously. 





Retics.—Rev. G. Haven has presented to the New 
England Methodist Historical Society, some relics 
from the site of the old Cokesbury College in Abing- 














truths by an etymological cxamination of the words 








sham and a delusion—our Declaration of Indepen- 


don, Maryland. 

















CALIFORNIA CONFERENCE. 

We learn from the California Christian Advocate, 
that the Conference of the M. E. Church met at Sac- 
Famento, on the 10th of September, and sat six days. 
All of the Reports indicate a prosperous condition. 
A patriotic Report on the state of the country was 
adopted, in which the rebellion is pronounced cause- 
lesa, and all who advocate non-resistance accessory to 
it In order to relieve the Missionary Treasury, they 
resolved to present the cause to the societies in May 
or June, and endeavor to raise as much as one dollar 
for every member of the church, and expressed a wil- 
lingness to have the appropriations for missions in that 
Conference reduced to $3,500 a year. They also 
Passed the following : 

Resolved, That the claims of God and the people, 
whom we serve upon the pastoral and ministerial 
Office, are so comprehensive and imperative, and the 
purity and integrity of the office are of such inesti- 
mable importance to the success of our cause, that we 

Cem it proper to express our strong conviction that 
no one employed in the regular pastoral and minis- 


terial work, should accept office at the hands of any 
Political party. 








PostaGe.—We have received a letter from a sub- 
Scriber in Maine who says thaf*he and some other 
subscribers were assured two years ago, when sub- 
scribing for the Zion’s Herald, that “the postage 
Would be paid by the paper company,” so that $1.50 
would be the entire charge for the paper for a year. 
—There must be some mistake about it. No preacher 
could understandingly make such a promise. The 
actual cost of the Paper to us, reckoning all things, is 
$1.50 a year, so thatif every subscriber pays his full 
amount, the Association will not make one cent this 
year. We never prepay the postage. This is a 
small expense to the subscribers individually, but in 
the aggregate it wouldruin us. 

CaarLarys.—In addition to the 206 chaplains re- 
ported last week, we give the following : 46th Illinois, 
D. Teed; 36th Ilinois, G. G. Lyon ; Michigan, H. A. 
Pattison, and W. H. Brockway and F. Glass; 39th 
Illinois, Yates Phalanx, C. S. Macreading, of the New 
England Conference, lately “ supply ” at Channahon, 
Ill.; 63d New York, John Crisman ; 10th Pennsyl- 
vania, L. McGuire ; 8d Ohio Cavalry, E. ¥. Warner. 
All the above belong to the M. E. Church. 








PREMATURE.—The Zion’s Advocate announces, in 
suitable obituary phrase, the recent death in Maine of 
Mrs. Fret, or Fretrvut, as her name was in full. 
This announcement is certainly premature, as the 
lady is still alive in Pennsylvania, with a large 
family around her. The fact is, she has no notion of 
dying, and notwithstanding all she has gone through, 
she is likely to live a long life yet. It may be said of 
her, with as much propriety as of the creaking door, 
that she will long hang on her hinges.—The Presby- 
terian. 

Perhaps the Pennsylvania woman is a sister of the 
old lady. She has left many relatives in these parts, 
who seem to be inconsolable, both on account of her 
death and several other calamities. 





N. E. Femate Mepicat CoLtieGcr.—At the re- 
cent annual meeting of the Trustees, Messrs. Charles 
Demond, Curtis C. Nichols, Stephen G. Deblois and 
Rev. John P. Gulliver, were elected to fill vacancies 
in the Board. Micah Dyer, Jr., was chosen Presi- 
dent, Dr. George Fabyan, who has held the position 
for the past five years, having resigned his place in 
the Board. Lorenzo Burge was re-elected Treasu- 
rer, and Dr. Samuel Gregory, Secretary. 





Harvarp University.—From the Catalogue of 
this oldest American University, we learn that it has 
the following number of students: Divinity Stu- 
dents, 18; Law Students, 103; Scientific Students, 
57; Medical Students, 206; Resident Graduates, 7. 
In the undergraduate course, Seniors, 95; Juniors, 
118; Sophomores, 115 ; Freshmen, 114 ; Total in the 
University, 833. 





Lay Derecation.—The Methodist publishes the 
report of the “first gun” on this subject, which is 
about as indefinite as “first guns” are apt to be. At 
the Ebenezer Church in Manayunk, Penn., one vote 
was cast against it, all the other male members of the 
hundred: ts wot reported “We hope the churches ia 
this vicinity will take the vote some time in the 
course of the next month. See a notice from Bro. 
Carpenter, of Providence District, im relation to this 
subject. 





MrnisTERS IN THE War.—The action of the 
Conferences with regard to their brethren who have 
engaged in the war is not uniform. The Rock River 
Conference, (Illinois,) upon the motion of Dr. Eddy, 
passed the following resolution : 

Whereas, It appears that some _ members of 
this Conference have felt it their ¢ 
military service of the country; and, whereas, we 
recognize the lawfulness of this effort upon the part 
of our Government to maintain by force of arms the 
Union, the Constitution and the laws. Therefore, 

Resolved, That the Bishop be requested to assign 
such brethren nominal appointments, thus retaining 
their connection with us. 





Map or Virermia—J. T. Lloyd, of New York, 
has published a new map of Virginia from actual sur- 
veys made under the direction of the United States 
Government in 1859. The counties are differently 
colored, and all places of importance are represented. 
The price is $1.00. Lloyd’s map is the best one we 
have seen. 





Lost.—An interesting letter from Bro. O. M. 
Cousins, of the 8th Maine Regiment, at the seat of 
war, has been mislaid and lost. Will he please write 
again ? 





SENTIMENT OF THE CLERGY.—Many of the Fast 
Day sermons are published in the local papers, and it 
is remarkable with what unanimity the clergy preach 
that the nation must repent of its practical infidelity, 
slavery and other sins, to escape the just judgments 
of God. Even in the Border States some very plain 
prophetic warnings were uttered. 











LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Limits oF ResponsiBILity IN ReEForms. 
By T. Russel Sullivan. Boston: A. Williams & Co. 
—Shis pamphlet of 32 pages attempts to show that 
the North is not responsible for slavery, that slavery 
is not in all instances a crime, and that ministers of 
the gospel are not competent to teach political wis- 
dom. Even if we should grant all of these, we can- 
not see that it would fellow that the slaveholders 
should be allowed to overthrow a nation, or that in 
suppressing this rebellion we should not seize upon 
the most efficient means to overpower it. 

Tue Resectep Strong; or, Insurrection vs. Res- 
urrection in America. Bya native of Virginia. Bos- 
ton: Walker, Wise & Co-—This thick pamphlet of 
132 pages is written in the style of the popular politi- 
cal pamphlets often published in France, some of 
which have produced so great an effect. Their ob- 
ject seems to be prophetically and enigmatically to 
Point out the coming course of destiny. This at- 
tempts to show that only by an emancipation of all 
the slaves in this country can the nation possibly suc- 
ceed against the rebellion. This thought is presented 
in argument, in apothegem, and variously illustrated 
and defended. The book shows acuteness, original- 
ity and earnestness, and will interest and excite its 
readers. The position of the book is thus forcibly 
Stated : 

“So long as the C ; 
purely political—so long as it remains, as now, a 
—— of government against government, of au- 
thority against authority—we are their obstinate 
George the Third, and on that count we are already 
partially, and in the end, will be com letely, non- 
suited. But this defeat will be our real success, for 
it will drive us from our present untenable fortress to 
that which the ages have reared for us, and whose 
guns command the continent and the world. RIGHT 
commands all trenches, even those of Liberty; and to 
it Is assigned the power of silencing the batteries that 
defend the liberty of WronG, under whatever mask 
of independence St mav hide. Men fighting for their 
‘altars’ are strong ; but if on those altars human vic- 


sition of our Government is 
a 


tims lie bleeding, they are weaker than those who | 


come to rescue those victims. © 

“Behind the pete) army now in the field there 
stands in the shadow another, silent and waiting. As 
yet t is refused. Not until other defeats, and an ex- 
haustion of other reinforcements, Will these reinforce- 
ments be called on. They can calmly wait, for they 
are not three-years’ men, they are eternity men. 
The South already sees them behind there, more ter- 


nible than an army with banners; they desire to settle 


the war before this second army takes the sword.” 


y to enter the | 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Tales of the Day, Original and Selected, 
Price, 25 cents. Boston: Wm. Carter & Brothe 

The Divineness of Human Government : a Disco * 
ered in Park Street Chureh, by Rev. A. L. Stone, AD oe 
occasion of the National Fast, Thursday, Sept. 26, 1861. Bos- 
ton: Henry Hoyt. 

Rights and Duties of the United States relative to S 
under the Laws of War. No military power to return an 
Slave. ‘Contraband of War” inapplicable between the Uni- 
ted States and their insurgent Enemies. By David Lee Child. 
(Republished, with notes, from “ The Liberator.” Pamphlet. 
pages, 48, Boston: R. F. Wallcutt, 221 Washington Street. ’ 
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LYNN DISTRICT 8. 8. CONVENTION. 


Mr. Epitror :—The annual meeting of the Lynn 
District Sunday School Convention was held in the 
Union Church, Charlestown, on Wednesday, 16th 
inst. The Convention was organized by the choice 
of Hon. T. P. Richardson, of Lynn, President ; Rey. 
W. H. Hatch, F. Rodliff, Esq., and Rev. A. D. Sar- 
veant, Vice Presidents, and Rev. G. M. Steele and L. 

. Frost, Secretaries. Rev. D. Richards conducted 
the devotional exercises in an earnest and appropriate 
manner. 

Bro. Richardson then addressed the Convention in 
a short but telling speech, showing a heart in love 
with the Sabbath School cause, and in sympathy with 
our country in this time of tribulation. 

The rest of the morning was spent in hearing the re- 
ports of the several schools on the district. Many of the 
reports were admirably written, giving many valuable 
hints, as well as embracing the usual amount of statis- 
tical information. It is to be hoped that at future 
meetings of the Convention full reports will be had 
from all the schools. A resolution to this effect was 
presented by Bro. H. Newhall, of Lynn, and unani- 
mously adopted. 

Looking over the large congregation as the clock 
marked the hour of twelve, we involuntarily asked 
ourself, How shall all these be fed? But the smil- 
ing countenances of Bros. George and Twombly said, 
“ All right.” Old Charlestown has welcome homes, 
and many a family gathered round the table that day, 
regretting that the stranger whom they hoped would 
7 come to partake of their hospitality was not 
there. 

At precisely 2 o’clock, as per programme, the after- 
noon exercises commenced. A _ half r was well 
spent in devotional exercises. ro. D. Rie Is fil. 
lowed with an essay on the circulation of Sunday 
School books in his usual rhetorical style, embellished 
with quaint, yet pertinent illustrations, making a 
comparatively dry subject interesting, and attracting 
the undivided attention of the large audience. Bro. 
Magee presented a report on the same subject, in his 
straightforward business manner, without the loss of a 
single word or the addition of a redundant sentence 

A essay was presented by Bro. G. M. Steele, on 
the subject of Sunday School Concerts, presenting in 
a clear and satisfactory light, both sides and all sides 
of the question. 

Defects in our Sunday School system, or rather de- 
fects in the management of Sunday Schools, were well 

rtrayed in the essay of Bro. Twombly, showing that 

e knew whereof he wrote, and that to him the Sun- 
day School was not a theoretical but a practical in- 
stitution. 

I have thus just alluded to the essays and reports, 
presuming that they will be printed, and that thus 
your readers will have the benefit to be derived from 
their excellent practical suggestions. 

A short discussion followed with reference to the 
use and abuse of Question Books in Sunday Schools, 
bringing out prominently two truths: 1st. That Ques- 
tion Books are too much relied on in our Sunday 
Schools; and, 2d. That Methodist Question Books 
are best for Methodist Schools. The Convention ad- 
journed to meet in the evening at the High Street 
Church. 

There a rich feast awaited them, in listening to ad- 
dresses from the happy and joyous McCurdy, the 
logical and exact Thayer, and the genial and polished 
Warren. 

Thus ended, we think, the best Convention of the 
kind ever held on the district. Everything was done 
at the time, and in the time. Each essay and report 
in the afternoon was discussed, a large number of 
brethren participating. Different views were present- 
ed, yet the endeavor of each speaker seemed to be 
not for the mastery, but to throw light upon the sub- 
ject under discussion. Many expressed the earnest 
wish that the Convention would hold its sessions 
semi-annually. And why can they not thus be held ? 
Ought there not to be interest enough in this great 
matter to bring us together at least once in six 
months ? L. P. F. 





MISSIONARY DEPARTMENT. 
FROM OUR MISSION ROOMS, AT NEW YORK. 


Missronary ApvocaTE.—This paper for Novem- 
ber will contain—First : The quarterly report of our 
missions in India, from Dr. Butler. Second: The 

yresent state of our mission in China, from the pen of 
ee. Dr. Wentworth. Third: The week of prayer 
for 1862, with the list of topics suggested for the sev- 
eral days of the week. Fourth: The annual report 
for the Monrovia Academy, with other matter of in- 


rest relating to Liberia Wifth: Censtitution, by- 
aws, committees, order of business, rules of order for 


a Juvenile Missionary Society. Sixth: Letters from 
Bulgaria by Rev. J. P. Newman, W. Prettyman, M. 
D., and F. W. Flocken. Seventh: Quarterly re- 
port of the mission at Buenos Ayres, from Rev. W. 
Goodfellow. Eighth: Bequests and devises to the 
Missionary Society of the M. E. Church, with instruc- 
tions showing how they should be made. Ninth: 
The Jews, their synagogues, Sunday Schools, hospi- 
tals and periodicals. Tenth: Missions to foreign 
populations and to English-speaking neighborhoods, 
a report from Upper Iowa Conference, and concern- 
ing home missions among the Wesleyans in England. 
| Eleventh: The Seamen's Department, showing the 
| progress of the Bethel Ship, the losses at sea, etc., ete. 
Twefth: The Youth’s Department, with some account 
of Willie Butler and his death, with a sad scene in 
Africa. A chapter of miscellaneous items, and a col- 
umn of statistics concerning the Wesleyan Book 
Concern and the American Methodist educational 
forces. 











Tue New Nortron, or a change in the name to 
| carry forward a good work. Our German brethren, 
who have that old type of Methodist zeal which will 
not allow of “ease in Zion,” have hit upon having a 
“camp meetiug” in their chure One such was 
commenced in the Second Street German Mission 
Church, New York, immediately after the close of the 
Sing Sing Camp Meeting. They began by having a 
prayer meeting every afternoon, and then advanced 
to having a prayer meeting at nine o'clock in the 
morning also; from that they went forward to hav- 
ing, in addition to the morning and afternoon prayer 
meeting, a sermon in the evening, and a prayer meet- 
ing after that, the profit and power of the exercises 
rising and spreading right along. The quickening of 
the church and the conversion of sinners seemed to 
keep pace for some time, so marked indeed that the 
mission in Fortieth Street commenced a meeting in a 
similar manner, and with most gracious results thus 
far. There have been many added to the church in 
each of these missions, and we hope to give a more 
particular account of the results from the pens of the 
missionaries themselves. We understand that the 
meeting in Fortieth Street is in the third week of its 
progress. 


A Curistran Woman.—How such a one feels 
when alone in Turkey. She says: “ We are alone, 
the significance of which I cannot explain, nor could 
you fully understand it. To be alone is very painful 
anywhere, but in Turkey it is almost unbearable ; 
| not a Christian friend on whom I could call in sick- 
ness or trouble, a very insecure house, soldiers pass- 
ing constantly whose very glance makes me shudder, 
and not a soul near who would dare to lift their fin- 
| ger if we were molested. When I remember how 
| timid I was in our own country, I wonder; but He 
| tempers the wind, or gives strength according to our 
day, and I feel the shadow of hie wing is over me. 
| feel it is sweet to trust him, for then ‘seas are calm 
| and skies are clear.”’ 








FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 
European Affairs — Spain—France—Italy—Geneva 

— Norway — Britain — Theatre Preaching—Bible 

Carriaqes—Revivals—First Fruits—Revival A gents 

and the Churches—Methodism and Revivals—Presi- 

dent Rattenbury. 
ENGLAND, Oct. 3, 1861. 

There is little change in the aspect of affairs on 
| the continent of Europe. While the Pope is trem- 
bling on his chair, and the last days of his temporal 
rule are darkening over him, his emissaries, animated 
with new life by their hatred and dread of Protes- 
tantism, are unceasing in their exertions to sustain his 
authority. 
| In Spain, where these troublers of Europe find 
| themselves in happy accord with the political powers, 
| they have petitioned the throne to use its influence to 
| crush heresy out of the land; and in Naples they 

have provoked the intervention of the Government 
| by their obstinate hostility to the cause of liberty and 
| justice. 

The Protestants of France have obtained a partial 
victory in the permission granted them to re-open the 
schools in the Haute Vienne, which for nine years 
have been closed against them by a false interpreta- 
tion of the law. The condition imposed, that only 
the children of Protestants shall be received into the 
schools, detracts from the value of the concession, and 
is indeed an infringement on the rigths of the sub- 
jcets which it is justly urged should not be perma- 
nently submitted to. It is satisfactory to learn that 
Louis Napoleon has had a chapel constructed in the 
camp at Chalons for the use of Protestant soldiers. 

Crossing to Italy, the sale of Bibles there during 
the first six months of this year, has amounted to 
18,000 copies. And from Germany the cheering in- 
telligence comes that the Conference of Christians 














held at Elberfield during the last month, was largely 





attended; and that the meetings betokened a grow- 
ing prosperity in the churches. 

The religious societies centered at Geneva are suc- 
cessfully carrying on their quiet work. The“Bible 
Society continues to effect large distributions ; and 
the receipts of the Missionary Society have this year 
reached the largest amount yét obtained. The Basle 
Society, which is sustained in part by contributions 
from Geneva, now employs 97 European missionaries, 
besides 47 female and 90 native agents ; and reckons 
its communicants at the various stations at 3,478. 

At the recent biennial meeting of the Scandinavian 
Churches, much time was occupied in receiving and 
discussing reports on the state of religion in the sev- 
eral countries. From Sweden and Denmark many 
facts were related indicative of progress. Regarding 
Norway, it was the general testimony that a great 
and widespread religious awakening has been ex- 
perienced there within the last few years. The 
change has been marked in many towns by the im- 
proved attendance at public worship. In Christiania, 
for instance, where only a short time ago the churches 
were almost empty, they are now crowded every Sab- 
bath. Whatever the diversity of theological opinions, 
the large majority of ministers are earnest and spirit- 
ual men; and scarcely a pastor, it is said, can now 
be found of rationalistic sentiments. And the in- 
terest in missions has increased, so that now scattered 
through the country there are as many as 400 mis- 
sionary societies. 

Coming back to Britain the religious prospect is on 
the whole cheering. The services inaugurated by 
Reginald Radcliffe, Esq.,.in the city of London Thea- 
tre, and subsequently transferred to the Garrick 
Theatre, are, though not much written about of late, 
nevertheless achieving a vast amount of good. The 
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Garrick Theatre is surrounded by a dense population 
of the poorest, most ignorant, and most degrade¢ 


classes of the metropolis; and it_is 
friends of the movement 


been held without one or more souls finding peace n. 
believing. 

The Institution for reading aloud the word of God 
in the open air, and sale of the Scriptures at cost 
price, is doing a good work in and around London. 
Mr. William Carter, one of the early trophies of the 
revival movement in the metropolis in the autumn 
of 1859, was the originator of this novel plan for dif- 
fusing a knowledge of inspired truth. Bible carria- 
ges, light and easily drawn, and laden with Bibles 
and Testaments, are taken into populous streets and 
districts, and precious passages are read aloud. Some 
are astonished, others mock and scoff; some hear and 
hearken to the salvation of their souls. 

During the past summer the Bible carriages have 
visited Leyton and Woodford, in Essex, not only to 
bring the truth before the villagers around, but for 
the special benefit of the thousands of pleasure-seek- 
ers who repair from London to Epping Forest and its 
precincts. In wet weather the poor are thus visited 
in their dwellings, and cottage meetings are held in 
the evenings, to which those who have heard the 
Word read during the day are invited. The suburb- 
an towns visited by Messrs. Pratt and Rains, with 
their Bible carriages, during the summer and autumn 
are Croydon, Deptford, Greenwich, Woolwich, Dart- 
ford, Gravesend, Chatham, Rochester, Stroud, Rich- 
mond, and many surrounding villages. It is much to 
be regretted that this novel means of usefulness is 
crippled for lack of funds. The Committee purpose, 
as soon as possible, not only to add carriage 6 car- 
riage, but also to send out brethren with packs full of 
Bibles and Testaments, for the same object of reading 
the word of God only, and selling the Scriptures at 
half price, that they may go into the narrow courts 
and alleys, which abound in the city and east end of 
London. 

Ragged schools, ragged churches, open-air preach- 
ing, Bible classes at the rooms of the young men and 
young women’s associations, and numerous other 
agencies, are “ sowing beside ,all waters,” and are, to 
a greater or less degree, reaping also. The churches 
of Britain have had already the first fruits and early 
sheaves of a spiritual harvest in 1861. The Holy 
One of Israel has done marvelous things from the 
very beginning of this year, first, among the young, 
and also among the vilest, both men and women ; and 
ere the year is‘dead, and shrouded in its winding 
sheet of December snows, much more will be done. 

Revivals in England are becoming more frequent 
than in former years, but the churches as such have 
little to do with the originating of any special efforts 
to secure a revival; and not a few prominent minis- 
ters denounce revivals in unmeasured terms. Yet, in 
spite of all this, revival power is on the increase, and 
much good is appearing from month to month in con- 
nection with nearly all our denominations. 

British Methodism is not taking so large a part in 
the revival enterprise as John Wesley himself would 
have done. Within the Methodistic realm revivals 
are taking place, but the work so far as the instru- 
mentality is concerned is mainly carried on, not by 
the regular ministers, but by visitors from America, 
by Richard Weaver, and by a few local preachers 
whose vocation is this revival work. 

There are ministers in this country who discoun- 
tenance prayer meetings at the close of the Sunday 
evening service ; and who will not allow protracted 
revival services to be held in circuits of which they 
have charge. By these the grain of revival abuse is 
regarded far more than the ton of revival good result- 
ing from such services. But brighter days are dawn- 
ing, and the revival tide is acquiring breadth and 
force, and must carry everything before it. 

The President of the British Conference this year, 
the Rev. John Rattenbury, commenced his career as 
a revivalist, and before he took so active a part in the 
controversies and the fiscal business of the Connec- 
tion, wherever he labored revivals took place, and 
hundreds were added to our societies. Now that he 
is elevated to the President’s chair, it is to be most 
earnestly desired that he would plunge into revival 
work as he did in the early days of his ministry, that 
Methodism itself, the fruit of a revival, may be the 
mightiest means of the hastening on a revival which 
shall be universal. ALBION. 





Mr. Epitor:—The following Report of the Committee of 
the Rockland District Ministerial Association, on the institu- 
tion and observance of the Sabbath, was adopted, and ordered 
to be sent to the Zion’s Herald and Wesleyan Journal. 

A. PRINCE, President, 
8. F. Case, Secretary. 
THE SABBATH INSTITUTION. 

Comparatively few persons appear to realize the variety 
and amount of interest involved in this vastly important 
institution, whether as it respects individuals, families, 
neighborhoods, business companies, church or nation. It 
has an influence over our temporal, moral, spiritual and 
eternal well-being! There is no institution, the observ- 
ance or visitation of which pervades all society, and 
takes hold of every interest of man, as does that of the 
Sabbath. And yet, strange enough, there is no subject in 
which it is more difficult to enlist the people, not except- 
ing church members! Why is this? Though we have 
a Sabbath cach seventh day, ministers preach upon the 
subject, and books are circulated,—yet are we not deficient 
in information on those points calculated to create an in- 
terest in this institution, to prepare us to converse intelli- 
gibly upon the subject, and to qualify us to instruct those 
to whom we are in duty bound to give information ? 

The points necessary to be understood are: 1. Why 
should every person know the professed designs of the 
Sabbath, and the arguments by which it is kept in exist- 
ence? 2. Whatare its four great designs? 3. How is 
its continued obligation proved? 4. By what authority 
do we keep the seventh day Sabbath, on the first day of 
the week? 5. How is it that the change of its day Chris- 
tianized the institution, and gave to it an importance cor- 
responding with the Christian dispensation? 6. Upon 
what principle can we have a seventh day Sabbath all 
around the globe, since it cannot be observed on the same 
time in all places? 7. At what hour should sacred time 
begin, that we may keep one whole day, instead of a part 
of two days ; and that the designs of the institution may 
be best answered? These are questions of vital im- 
portance to the institution ; and if the answers were gener- 
ally understood, it would greatly increase the Sabbath influ- 
ences for good. If you would know whether the people 
understand this, generally, question them on these seven 
points. The person who does not understand these points, 
is not qualified to teach others ; neither, indeed, to under- 
standingly keep the Sabbath himself. Question your 
Sabbath School and Bible Class teachers, and your super- 
intendent, on these seven points. Ask your parents these 
questions. And, if you please, put them to your ministers. 
These several classes of persons are, in the providence of 
God and by profession, teachers, and should have ready 
answers to these questions on this truly great subject. 
Let these points be discussed in the families, in Bible 
classes andeelsewhere, until old and young are familiar 
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which was followed by th .. "Btn 3 th Prayer 
Mr. Capen, on behalf of Sing ot "Yew Church 
company, and presented thai 25, wh, 
appropriate speech. He re. “ten’s gig.” Steeted the 


small, but in its results inva, ° the ~ ® Neat ang 
live in accordance with its tevle, enriching . IN ‘itself 
this world can afford. The spé& far above Ose Who 
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of principle, not pay; and if war is ever : 
war, in which the North and Northwest are % this 
is the holiest for which men ever — “et 

After Mr. Capen’s speech, Capt. , of K” 
ampton company, returned thanks on behalf of \ 
saying that he had endeavored to make the word 4, 
the man of his counsel, and would show his men 
example, for Christian men always made the best 
—men who would not flinch in the hour of dangy > 
would march boldly to the cannon’s mouth, if thea, 
of truth or right required it. ' 

S. C. Parsoffé also presented a beautiful ard *OLleat 
Col. Lyman, a gift from the Sunday School oi 
Church in Northampton, to which Lieut. Col- Pn 
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Revival.—Rev. J. D. Roa ; 
the Twenty-third Indiana Regingrt maggots p peser he 
of religion in his regiment. officers oa hit ow il 
asa number of pious and efficint church » Lean Sn ber 
nected with the regiment, He has seceived th a, iobt 
persons on trial. tee 


Chaplains.—The Chairman of the Army Committee of 
the Philadelphia Young Men’s Christian Association, h 
received the following letter : sang 


Sir :—In reply to your communica; F 
desiring to know whether any method exe beet yo 
ridding the army of jmmoral chaplains, Tam di opted of 
say that any pe ho has been Mattered urected to 
as a chaplain, who is not a regularly ordained prod widen 
of a Christian” demonmation, will be at once di x 
without pay or allowance. Every one now pillow. 
be certified to, as being a regularly ordained on must 
as above stated. clergyman, 

I an, sir, very respectfully, your 0 

Georce D. R 
Assistany 


man 
rged, 


bedient sery, 
UGGLEs, 
Adjutant General. 
Unitarian. —At a meeting of Unitesjan mini . 
Boston, to facilitate engagements | ee ie 
y gagements between unsettieg abe. 
isters and parishes destitute of pastors, an ®zent Was 
pointed to open an oflice for the convenience ot = 
ties. His book contains lists, memoranda, and her 
sirable records. He conducts the incidental co: uf 
dence. Ministers designate preferred parishes, ang par- 
ishes preferred ministers ; the agent following the ingtruc- 
tious of both parties. Monthly lists of unsettled Ministers 
and vacant parishes are kept, and furnished to applicants. 
The fees fixed to be paid for occasional supply, are as fol- 
lows : “ Those societies paying a salary of from $500 to 


ant, 


ar- 


day ; those paying from $800 to $1,000 per annum, $15 ; 
those from $1,000 to $1,500 per annum, $20; those pay- 
ing from $1,500 to $2000 per annum, $25. In addition 
to these prices, traveling expenses, and the board of the 
minister from Saturday to Monday, will be required.” 

The Bible.—Brownson, in his Quarterly Review, (Ro- 
man Catholic,) earnestly recommends the daily reading 
of the Bible, and maintains that the great want of the 
English-speaking world is a good, faithful, and elegant 
translation of the Bible. The Douay Version is too 
Latinized to be attractive; ‘ especially to those who haye 
been carly accustomed to read the Version made by order 
of James I. of England.” He does not think much bet. 
ter of other Catholic translations, and in the present “a: 
our language does not believe it possible to produce one 
that would be acceptable. What the Catholics have to do 
is simply to take King James and correct it according to 
the readings of the Vulgate. Thus alone can they make 
sure of the ‘majestic simplicity, naturalness, ease, grace 
and vigor, which our language he+ boon gradpelystosing 
sifiée, and which, if not wholly lost, we owe to the 
influence of that Translation, together with the "Book 
of Common Prayer.” He greatly prefers repent, as in 
King James’ Version, to “do penance,” in the Douay Ver- 
sion, and wishes that the difference ia technical language 
between Protestants and Catholics should be no greater 
than is absolutely necessary. They ought, he says, “as 
far as possible, to speak a common language, which, to a 
great extent, they may do, as they retain so much in com- 
mon.” 


Priests to People.—All our readers remember very well 
what Garibaldi said of the system of Popery—«In the 
midst of Italy, at its very heart, there is a cancer called 
Popery—an impostor called Popery. Its smile is the smile 
of Satan.” In Italy, the proportion of priests to people 
is astonishing. Umbria contains a population of 493 829 
souls. ‘The number of male convents in the province is 
220; of female, 121. These are peopled by 2,801 nung 
and 2,388 monks ; in all, 5,189. This multitude may wd 
thus classified: Endowed (possidenti—i. e., possessing oy 
having a right to acquire property) monks, 936 ; nuns, & - 
672 ; mendicant friars, 1,452; nuns, 129. The value of 
lands and houses occupied by both sexes of these ecclesi- 
astical scourges amounts to $8,266,750. In some districts 
of Umbria the property held by ecclesiastics in mortmain 
amounts to a quarter of the whole proprietorship ; in 
others toa half. There are fifteen Bishops and Arch- 
bishops in Umbria, or one to every 32,800 inhabitants. If 
all Italy were blessed with a proportional ecclesiasticism, 
it would have 780 Bishops, 124,000 monks, 145,600 nuns. 
In France there are but 80 Bishops, or one to every 460,- 
000 souls. .If Umbria were provided like France, she 
would have had but a single Bishop.—Banner of Bight. 


Universalists.—At a Convention of Universalists lately 
held, the following report was made : 

Number of societies in Massachusetts, is 118; the ag- 
gregate average attendance to churches is 18,632; the 
number of church organizations is 51, and the number of 
church members is 2,670; the number of clergymen in 
fellowship is 118, of whom 56 are regularly settled as pas- 
tors ; churches owned as denominations, as far as report- 
ed, 86 ; Sunday Schools 91, five of which are unconnect- 
ed with any society for public worship; 81 schools hold 
sessions every Sunday; the number of teachers and 
officers reported is 1,863 ; average attendance 1,536 ; num- 
ber of pupils 10,528 ; average attendance 7,278 ; number 
of library books 47,879. The total expenses of the churches 
have been about $99,450. 


Primitive Wesleyans.—This body in Ireland are entire- 
ly different from the “Primitive Methodists,” or « Ran- 
ters,” of England. The Primitive Wesleyans left the 
regular societies in. conseq e of the resolutions adopted 
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For Zion’s Herald. 
THE BEOKONING HAND. 


said :—“ As 
At a prayer meeting recently, a gentleman 

I was ee a church one Sabbath, in the company of}, 
friends who, like myself, cared nothing for the religious 
observance of the day, a young lady beckoned to me to 


leave my companions, and go in with her to the 


God. I turned away, but could not rid myself of the in- 
fluence of that beckoning hand. I had no peace till I 
found it in believing. She is now at rest; but,I still 
seem to see her beckoning to me from over the battle-. 
ments of heaven, urging me upward to participate in its 


a: ” 
~ Once when Sabbath bells were ringing, 
Sweetly o’er our hallowed land, 
One who meekly loved the Saviour, 
Beckoned to me with her hand. 


She was entering with God’s people 


Walking sin’s forbidden ways. 
Turned I from that look so tender, 

And the gentle warning given ; 
Quaffed again the cup of pleasure, 

Wandered farther still from heaven. 


Yet when in the cold world mingling, 
I that beckoning hand could see, 

Warning me to seek the Saviour, 
Who had borne the cross for me. 


And I followed—poor and wretched, 
As I was, to Him I came; 

Kindly soothed he all my sorrows, 
Washed away the heart’s deep stain. 


Years have passed—and she who led me 


To the iis eal feet, 
Has gone up saints and angels 
‘ Round -the throne*éternal, meet. 
But I think of her as standing 
Gazing on me from that land, 


And I, the mists and shadows, 
Follow p Beckoning Hand. 
Salem, Sept. 21. Cu 





For Zion’s Herald, 
“AN AOROSTIO.: 


H ow blest thy labors afe! thy voice is heard, 


A nd stern conviction follows in thy path; 


R oused are the nations, Freedom’s pulse is stirred, 


Rumors of wars, and war's indignant wrath, 
I ntrepid courage, mild religion, all— 
E cho the mandate, slavery must, rust fall. 


T hat source of crime, increased by lawless sway, 


B randed, “ the vilest system that the sun 
E ’er shone upon,” is hastening to decay : 
E vents of startling interest one by one, 

C oming in quick succession, now geclare; 


H eaven’s King is answering the bondmen’s prayer. 
E gypt was spoiled when Israel’s sons were freed, 


R esistless plagues o’erwhelmed th’ oppressors’ 
8 o be it now, for thus it is decreed: 

T hose who refuse t’ obey the plain command 
Of God, must feel his vengeance, soon or late, 
W hen every soul will own— 

E ternal truth is right. ” 


a 


His blest house of prayer and praise 4 
I was, with my young companions, s 


house of 
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REV. DANIEL COKER.* 


Founder of the Southern Branch of the African Meth- 


odist Episcopal Church. 
BY BISHOP PAYNE. 


This remarkable man was born in a state of slavery, 
on the eastern shore of Maryland. His mother, Su- 
san Coker, was a white English woman, who having 
emigrated Be by wy vi in a condition of extreme pov- 
erty, was or her passage mone po nd 
planter, His father, Edward Wright, was an African 
slave,and belonged to the same master. Being fel- 
n and Edward associated together 
The result of this union was a no- 
ble boy, who was named Isaac, and who retained this 


he grew up to manhood, when he fled from 
slavery and covered his flight by changing, his name 


low-servants, 
as man and wife. 


from Isaac Wright to Daniel Coker. 


Daniel's master had a son, who by excessive indul- 
gence became so stubborn that he would never go to 


him to is 
ih pet. Pe 


school unless Daniel was 

Sunble coped, Danicb eieaimaes 
umble capacity, 

school-room by the sidé of his young master. 

see what personal benefit he derived from the 

stance. W 

A, B, C, so was Daniel, and by the _ i 

had learned them, Daniel knew them. 


little slave thus progressed with his y 
they were both able to read, write, an 
Daniel’s years multiplied his kngwl 


hile the little master was trying to learn 
hour he 
hen his boy- 
ish master was learning his b-a-ba, so was the ey be 
slave, and thus, by the time that the one knew how 
to spell in two syllables the other knew also. The 






increas-|« 
ed, and with the latter grew his love of liberty. The 


in the 
Let us 
éircum- 


till 


i made perfect through the blood of the Lamb. 


dition of the sick would allow.™ At that hour, with 
the sick, the dying and the dead about him, entrusted 
with new responsibilities connected with the welfare 
of a large body of people, and the preservation of a 
large amount of property, with no one to counsel or 
befriend him, how does this new workman on the 
foundations of a new Republic, stand out to light! 
Does he flag, or flinch, or fear? Alone, he stands 
with a dark present, and a darker future; but does 
he draw f@irfully and timidly back? His language 
on that night of toil is truly sublime. 
“We have met trials; we are but a handful; our 
rovisions are running low; we are in a strange and 
heathen land; we have not heard from America, and 
know not whether more — or people will be 
sent out ; yet, thank the Lord, my confidence is strong 
in the veracity of his promises. Tell my brethren to 
come—fear not—this land is good ; it only wants men 
to possess it. I have opened a little Sabbath School 
for native children. 0, it would do your heart good to 
see the little naked sonsof Africaaround me. Tell the 
colored people to come up to the help of the Lord. Let 
nothing discouragé the Society, or the colored people. 
Herein do we read the words of a stout-hearted 
Christian hero! He daunted! He fearful! He dis- 
mayed! No! The work must be done though hu 
dreds fall in the outset. He sees that Africa must. 
Christianized and civilized,nd stands boldly, rel 
upon the promises of God that it will be done. 

Such is the interesting light in which Daniel Coker 
is placed by the hand of Lider. The historian quotes 
his own words, for they were addressed to the friends 
of benighted Africa by Coker himself. And it is to 
his worth of Coker in Africa, this gathering of “ the 
ittle naked sons of Africa” into a Sunday School 
around him, that Bishop Allen alludes, when, in the 
first revised edition of the Discipline, he tells us that 
“ God had spread the work through our instrumen- 
tality, upon the barren shores of Africa. 

The time, place, and manner of Mr. Coker’s death 
we know not. Some of his descendants are still living 
in the British province of Sierra Leone. Some ten 
r twelve years ago we wrote to oye of his sons for in- 
formation on the subject, but have never received a 
teply. Though not without fault—and who is ?—I 
say, though not faultless, he was one of the most 
active, intelligent and heroic spirits that opened 
the glorious careergf the African Methodist Episco- 
al Church. The old@t circuits in the Baltimore 
District were cut out, and the churches planted by 
him. “ Peace to his ashes!” Honor to his memory! 
God grant that we may meet him in that better and 
brighter land, where the redeemed of the Lord are 
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Stltnisterial, 
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TOO MUCH COMMON SENS. 
Our correspondent will excuse us for omit 
it might flatter the brethren named to assu that 
they have that mmon commodity, commog sense. 
Mr. Eprror :—I wish to eall your attention to a 
single fact, in regard to our preachers, who of late 
seem to be bent on preaching common sense, and also 
to inquire if you can prescribe any remedy for the 
error into which they as a bgdy seem to be fast plung- 
ing. They tell us nothing g@f late but common sense 
things, and yet, strange to relate, we as a simple peo- 
ple, up here in our town, are carried away with rap- 
turous delight at their fascinating simplicity. 
We listened last Sabbath ‘with profound attention 
to Bro. H., of W., and were alternately filled with rap- 
tures and tears at the plain, outspoken religious com- 
mon sense. Faith in the forenoon was so naturally yet 
simply set forth, that a child of ordinary abilities must 
have thought himself stupid if he could not have been 
able, not only to understand, but also to say the same 
things himself; and yet everybody seemed to think 
that there wasnobody like Bro. H. In the afternoon 
he was, if anything, more intensely interesting, and 
yet of the two more plain and simple. Now what 
does all this mean? Must we come to the base con- 
clusion that our holy religion is ever the fifest lovely 
and desirable when it is only set forth in its own 
native simplicity, or in other words, wien it only 
comes in its own peculiar, common sense dfess > 
If so, we see no very good reason why all men 
might not become preachers; for it seems but a com- 
paratively easy matter for all men to talk common 
sense! And yet, strange to say, in all previous times 
we have never known anything quite equal to the 








es— 


present. It could not have been t eter at the 
Day of Pentecost said nothing else b mmon sense 
things ; he myst have said somé hings in order 


to have produced such great effects! 

We listened but a few months ago to a sermon 
from Bro. W., of B , and though~he ice called a very 
able man, he told us nothing more nor less than what 
all common sense people could fully waderstand, es- 
pecially if they had been in the habit of thinking in 
the same direction, showing that he tgois carried away 
with the extraordinary notion that common sense in 
religion is to take the place of every thing else that is 
great and good. 

And what shall we say more, unless we now com- 
plain of Conference for making so gross a mistake in 
sending us the present year just such a common sense 
preacher, for as yet he has not even touched upon 


light which the school-room and the instructions of those deep and mysterious things which drive men4 
his young master had given him did not only enlarge} out of their senses, but has preached to us nothing 


his soul, but also made his feet like those of the deer, 
and as there was no need of fighting for his liberty, 
he ran for it, and found an asylum in the State of 


New York. 


The time, place, and manner of his conversion to 


, we know not; but this we are certain, 


was ordained a local deacon in the M. E. Church, in 

the city of New York, by the good Bishop Asbury. 
Some time after this event, he returned to Mary- 
land, and concealed himself among his friends, till by 
— they had secured his fredom. After this he 
one of the most active and efficient members 


of the M. E. Church in Baltimore. 
The most intelligent and eloquent of all the 
officials in that place, 


movements. 


n the difficulties growi out of the existence of 
f "Tutinetions, he was their 
counsellor and guide. And when they resolved to 


slavery and complexional 


as @ necessary consequence, he 
became the master-spirit of all the religious prary bos Temperance Reformation in Connecticu 


that he 


colored 


else but simple religion. For the first six months he 
has labored with us, and if he should continue with us 
a year and a half longer, we have no good reason for 
anticipating anything more or better; and yet we do 
not feel like finding fault, but would rather say in 
resignation, with one of old, “ The will of the Lord be 
done,” ever believing that all things will work to- 
gether for good to them that love the,Lord., 
. * FarrnFvt. 





ANECDOTE OF DR. FISK. 
Dr. John Marsh, of New York, in an 






on the 
lates the 
following anecdote of Wilbur | ).: “Ina 
Congregational Church in Middlesex COuntygeontro- 
versy on the subject of Temperanceggjay Mgh. A 


withdraw from the M. E. Church he became their| large disaffected body took refuge with the Method- 


leader, Da poy ae them into a separate aeeiaty, and} ists, and worshiped there. The Congregationalists, |.chambe 
1806 
he served the Convention as secretary, blended his 


ministered as their pastor for several 

flock with that of Rev. Richard Allen, and’ 
acts became one of the founders of the A. 
Church. 


For several years he was the most popular, if not 
s the colored people ih 
the Monumental City, and has been the honored in- 
paring some of the most gifted among |: 
that day for usefulness on earth, oat 


the only school-master 
strument of 
the youth 
glory in heaven. 
of Little ‘York, Puy and the Ie, 
e York, Pa., and the Rev. Willi 
the Protestant “Epi gata 





Boually successful was he as a financier. 


leading man in Sharp Street Church, he pl ed 
system of finances which improved the crighal” ~s 


erty to the amount of th 
fenk. es. ree thousand dollars. 


when we take into i jon the limited advan 

t ta- 
ges he enjoyed. He is colored Anti-S 
writer a as roductions “ge 


between a 


in be spr y Se of America.” 
thi hlet i i 

oy cit ie pam ie vow in my 

pace ne a aay curiosity. A 


r. 


have given Proof of Talents.” 
can Churches.” 
Ministers in Holy Orders.” 
Names of African Local Preachers.” 


2d. “ A List 


Rev. Daniel Coker, was also aman of a heroic spirit, 

1 meet great emergencies. This 

—— of his charaeter is exhibited in old relief by 
ae statement, from a little work on Liberia, 


and well adapted to 


entitled “The New Republic.” Before I 
statement it is proper to inform 
Rev. Mr. Coker, left this land in sou 
emigrants who sailed for Africa, 
unfettered freedom in that deeply interesti 
The fatal fever of that count i 
agents of the American Colonteation Seink 
graves, the author of the “ New York Repu 
— the effects upon the minds of the 
words: “ What a pall hung upon the 
of the feeble remnant | ; 
& guide or counsellor—without 
like sheep without a shepherd in 
ness. But, He who led His 
the hand of Moses and 


iel Coker, a colored cle: an 
», Finding himself at the head of affa 
ous crisis, and feeling 


Clark, the poet 


of respectable -attainments, 


reached us. 

as 1810 he ublished a pamphlet entitled “ A Disleoes 
irginian and an African Minister, written 

by the Rev. Daniel Coker, a descendant of Africa 

minister of the African Methodist Episcopal Church 

in Baltimore, humbly dedicated to the people of color 


possession. 

rty-three pages, and may be con- 
D ier the Dialogue is 
er gives us, first,“ A List of th: 

Names of the Descendants of the African Race : oh 


3d. “ A List of the Names of African 
4th. “A List of the’ 


the first company of 
to find a home a 


emigrants in 
Their leaders fallen, without 
protection ; they were 
- — wilder- 
people like a flock by 
Aaron, gave power to the fai 
and to them that had no mi Sipieeeenhannit 
ierdiek Gan, ryan he increased strength. 


ency into 


E.}. 


las, of 


When @ 


of Afri- 


give the 
that’ the 


ng coun- 


laid the 
Bos their 
ie” de- 


prospects 


Vv. 


the need of ad foie deer 
l ° n advice, he deter- 
mined upon going to Sierra Leone as soon as the con- 


hearing of the decision and boldness of, DrgFiske, in- 
vited him to give them an address. He consented to 
do so. Consternation seized t 
heard of his coming, and on pointed day they 
sent a delegation to meet h , if possible, turn 
him back. Upon coming near, they besought him 
not to go on, saying to him, ‘ The Congregationalists 
are falling in pieces, and we shall get some of their 
eaviest men. If you go on, confusion will cover us, 
d our church will fall.” ‘Get out of my way, 


[ethodists as they 






Church in Philadelpbia.| bTethren,’ said he, ‘if the Methodist Church stands on 
be ag he opened his school it was with ssoeninnh pu- 
a t when he left it, it contained one hundred and} putting spurs to his horse, on he went, much to the 


a rum-barrel, the sooner it falls the better;” and 


confusion of the remonstrants.” 





— Childrens 


s LITTLE MORRIS’S PRAYER. 
“ Ma, what makes the tears in your eyes to-night ?” 
said little Morris Stanley to his mother as she was 
preparing him for bed. “Is it because little sister is 
so sick ?” 

“ Yes, my son, I am very much grieved about her.” 
“ You don’t think she’s going to die, do you, ma?” 
he inquired anxiously. 

He was a little fellow, scarcely more than three 
years old, and not only very nervous, but much at- 
tached to his little sister, and his mother feared to 
tell him all her thoughts just as as he was going to 
bed, lest he should be unable to sleep, so she answered 
evasively, 

“The doctor says if she is to get well, there must 
be a change for the better before long.” 

“ God can make her well, can’t he, ma?” 

“ Yes, my dear, if it is best.” 

He sat down quietly in his bath for a moment, and 
looked into the water as if in deep thought. Then, as 
his mother lifted him up, he asked, 

“When I get out of my bath, may I kneel down 
and ask God to make sister well ?” 

“ Yes, my son, I should be very glad to have you, 
if you wish it.” 

But the little night-gown was hardly fastened, 
when a cry from baby called the mother from Morris, 
whom she hastily put in his crib, unmindful of her 
promise to him. Little sister was soon quiet again, 


of the promise. 


wish.” 


and help you.” 


can get out alone—I'll try!” 


do when you pray wid me.” 





°F . . 
So a ~ sanealtery of Religion and Literature, Sci- 


Jul 
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Lit The white gentleman wo lead out the expedition to 


then, as he knelt by his crib, he prayed, 
“ O Fader, we come to thee to make little siste 





play wid me—for Chrjst’s sake—amen.” 


and Morris called softly to his mother to remind her 
“ Very well, my dear, you can pray now if you 


“ And may I get out of my crib and kneel down ?” 
“ Yes, if you will wait a moment till I can come 


“O, don’t tubble yourself, ma, to come, I tink I 
and suiting the action 
to the word, he commenced letting himself down, ask- 
ing at the same time if he might say it separate from re 
his other little prayers—say it all by itself, and as you | as chickens. In whatever light we look at this bird, 


Then he climbed into his crib again, and as his 
mother went to cover him up, he exclaimed joyously, 
“There, ma, I’se glad now, for I guess her'll got 
well,” and nestling down into his pillow, was soon fast 
asleep. : 

Through the long hours of the night, the parents 
watched anxiously over the little sufferer, with their 
hearts echoing little Morris’ prayer, when just before 
dawn there appeared a decided improvement in the 
symptoms of the disease. 

Not long afterwards, the mother heard a rustling 
in the little boy’s crib, and looking towards it, saw 
Morris sittiffg up, looking like the well known picture 
of “ Little Samuel,” and he whispered, 

“ Ts sister better yet ?” 

Mrs. Stanley folded her arms about him, and an- 
swered with a kiss as expressive as her words; and 
the little fellow exclaimed with quiet exultation, 

“TI to’t God would make her well, when I askeg 
him last night!” 

Who shall say that the little fellow’s faith was not 
true faith? or that it is not the want of just such 
trust as his, which hinders the answer to the so-called 
prayers of older persons ?—Child at Home. 





guia: ‘wp MAIMON, OR PRAYER. 


. “ A PARABLE. 


Pr The wise Tiillel had a pupil named Maimon, and 
Hillel was greatly pleased with his talents and his 
god understanding. But he soon discovered that 
aimon was trusting too much to his own wisdom, and 
had entirely given up prayer. 
For the young man said in his heart, “ What is the 
use of prayer? Does the omniscient God need our 
words before he helps us? He would then be like a 
man. Can a man’s prayers and sighs alter his plans? 
Will not the gracious God givé us of himself what- 
ever is good and useful?” These'were the thoughts of 
the youth. 
But Hillel was troubled in his heart that Maimon 
should think himself wiser than the word of God, and 
he determined to teach him better. ° 
When Maimon went to him one day, Hillel was 
sitting inffhis garden, under the shade of a alm-tree, 
meditating, with his head resting upon his hand. 
And Maimon said to him, “ Master, about what are 
you meditating ?” 
Then Hillel lifted up his head and said, “ I have a 
friend, who lives nm the produce of his estate. Tilly 
now he bias carefully cultivated it, and it has well re- 
paid his toil. But now he has thrown away the 
plough and hoe, and is determined to leave the field 
to itself; so that he is sure to come to want and mis- 
ery.” 
“Has he gone mad ?” said the young man, “ or fall- 
en into despondency ?” 
“ Neither,” said Hillel. “ He is of a pious disposi- 
tion, and well grounded in learning, both human and 
divine. But he says—the Lord is omnipotent, and 
can easily give us nourishment without our bending 
our head to the ground; and as he is gracious, he wil 
bless my table and open hishand. And who can con- 
tradict him?” @® 
“ Why,” said the young man, “js not that tempt- 
ing God? Have not you told him so?” 
Then Hillel smiled and said, “I will tell him so. 
You, dear Maimon, are the friend I am speaking of.” 
“1?” said Maimon, and started back. 4 
But the old man replied: “ Are you not tempting 
the’Lord ? Is prayer less than work, ard are spirit- 
ual blessiggs inferior to the fruit of the field? And 
He, who tells you to stoop your head to the earth for 
the sake of earthly fruit, is he not the same as He 
who _- you to lift your head towards heaven, to 
receive his heavenly blessing ? ” 
Thus spake Hillel, and looked up to heaven; and 
Maimon went away and prayed, and his life was a 
very godly one. 
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THE ASTRONOMER AND HIS CHILD. 


_A very learned astronomer had passed the whole 
night in his observatory, watching the course of the 
stars. The next morning he entered the room to 
greet his wife, with a scroll under his arm, and his 
eyes sparkled with joy and self-satisfaction. 

“Look here,” said he, as he opened the scroll, 
which was covered with figures and signs. “See 
here the fruit of a happy andglorious night! What 
a science is that which can predict the courses of the 
innumerable host of heaven, from whiclythey cannot 











swerve ei to the righf hand or to the left, and can 
measu height of the mountains of the moon. 


And how gelightful a feeling to have mastered such a 
science !” 
Whilst he was talking in this manner, to the intense 
admiration of his wife, his little boy took him by the 
hand, and interrupted him by calling out, “ Father! 
father!” But he checked the child, and said, “ Be 
quiet, my boy?” 
The little fellow, however, did not leave off, but 
gee his father, and cried, “ Do look, father !” Then 
is father turned round, and the boy pointed to the 
eleck-on the wall, a id, “ I know all the numbers 
on the face, and now the hand is at seven.” And the 
boy nodded very seriously with his head, and looked 
at his father. ’ 
The mother smiled ; and the father did the same, 
and did up the scroll, saying, “ Really the boy is my 
teacher.”—Arummacher. 





COLD BATHING. 


Sev: y readers inform me they have under- |* 
taken Fa daily morning bath, and add that 
they loo ard with dread to the approaching cold 
season. One asks, “how can I bathe, standing all 


nude, in water freezing cold ?” 

Certain it is, a bath is more needed in winter than 
in summer. Daring the warm season the prespira- 
tion keeps the pores open, while in winter they are 
closed, and nothing but bathing and friction will open 
them. 

If the water be applied with great rapidity, and 
the friction with rough tgwels or brushes be rapid and 
vigorous, few persons will be depressed with an at- 
mosphere below zero, and ice water. 

Occasionally a feeble woman éannot endure the ex- 
posure, and she should use w water in a warm 
m. But all must, during cOld weather, bathe fre- 
quently and rub the skin ‘hard.—Lewis’ Gymnastics. 





HOW TO HEAL FAMILY WOUNDS, 


You have been told of aking of Spain, on whose 
foot a burging cinder fell out of the fire. “He would 
ha¥e throign it off, but it oceurred to him that it was 
n mly fora king to do so; he therefore called 
his minister. The minister said that it was not his 
business, ave the command to one of the pages; 
the page of noble’ birth, and therefore called a 


but before he could come the cinder 
had burnt théshoe through to the foot. Dear lady, 
when a grief, like a red-hot cinder, falls upon your 
heart, do not stop thinking whose proper duty it is to 
remove it, otherwise your heart may be burnt through 
and through. Seize it boldly, with our Lord’s me: 
and throw it away, even thoughgfinger and b 
should be a little burnt; that hyt will soon héal.— 


Matrimonial Quarrels. » 


AFouse wf Harm. 


Horses, at a moderate #alk, will accorfiplish more 
labor than when working at greater speed. 
owing to three gauses :—First, the animal must al- 
ys carry his own weight, whether walking four 
iles an hour, or running twelve. Suppose, there- 
fore, that when walking four, one-half his strength is 
expended in moving his own body, of 1000dbs., and 
the other half in drawing the load of 1000 Ibs. Now 
double his speed to eight -miles an hour, and he does 
just double the work in the same space of tinte ; or, 
by carrying his own body only, he moves as much 
matter, and does as much work per hour, as before, 
with the half-ton load attached. Whatever load he 
may draw at the latter speed, is done by extra or ex- 
cessive exertion. A second reason why he must take 
less load when traveling faster, is, that the load being | 
moved more rapidly, requires a greater expenditure | 
for the time; for example, the horse who draws 500 
Ibs. at six miles an hour, does as inuch work in effect, 
as the one drawing 1000 Ibs. three miles an hour. 
The third reason ispin addition to the foregoirig, that 
when a horse’s speed _is increased, it requires a quick 
and unacctstomedfMhotion of the muscles, which 
proves very fatiguing. ‘ 
In estimating the “ horse-power” of any engine, it 

is common to make each horse-power Mivalent toa 
force of 150 Ibs. 20 miles a day; or ®@ 33,000 lbs. 
raised one foot ‘per gninute, or 550 Ibs. one foot in a 
second. Thisis, however, much more than ordinary 
horses accomplish. American horses do not average 
more than half this amount. 

















KBEPING POULTRY. 


Most farme fowls, but @omparativély few 
have a poultry ho any suitable accommodations 
for them. eprers is uch pgpfit in housing them, 
and in feeding them vf as jn caring for any other 
domestic animal. We -have, for several years, kept 
accurate aceounts of debt and credit with a flock of 
hens, and have*found them to average about a dollar 
each above the expense of feéding. Geese are not 
so profitable, for they are much more uncertain in 
pairing and in hatching. Turkeys, where they have 
a good range, often pay much better. They usually 
lay more eggs than they cau cover, are quite sure In 
the hatching, and if kept within bounds for a few 
days, and out of wet grass, the young thrive as well 














. 2,340,000, or 10 1-2 per cent., of the aggregate. 
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COst or KEEPING A HORSE. 

A hors® wei hing 1000 Ibs., worked more or less, 
Several times ~— ,can be well kept on fifteen Ibs. 
of hay, (five Ibs. at each meal,) with three quarts of 
) OY six quarts of oats per day. The cost will, of 
Course, vary acccording to the prices of hay or grain. 
Hany owners of horses, especially farmers, are apt to 
. their horses too much hay. It is not necessary 

at the feeding rack should be kept full of hay ail 
the time ; this is decidedly injurious to their health 
and usefulness. If the hay is cut, they can consume 
enough in six hours out of the twenty-four, two at 
each meal, to keep them in good condition, and they will 
much less liable to contract diseases, especially 
heaves, than if more is fed to them. 





Banxrne Ur.—It has been discovered in France 
that sea-weed can be employed, between thin walls 
and partitions, to prevent sudden variation in, and 
excess of, temperature. An architect has styled it, 
“the flannel of health for habitations.” Those who 
remember what “ banking up ” with eel-grass used to 
» Will “see it.” 











Yeast.—Those who are not in the neighborhood 
of bakers, and cannot procure the fermentation called 
yeast, may make a better substitute as follows: Boil one 
pound of flour, quarter of a pound of brown sugar, 
and a little salt, in two gallons of water for one hour. 
hen mifk warm, bottle and cork it close. It will be 
ready for use in twenty-four hours. 
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OKY WAR SONG. 
Arm! 
any words! 
Arm! 
This is the time for swords! 
* Arm! Arm! 
Arm ! 
Arm éfe it is too late! 
Arm! 
Arm or be desolate! 
; Arm! Arm! 
Arm ! 
This is the truampet-peal ! 
Arm! 
For the Old Commonweal! 
Arm! Arm! 
Arm! 
Arm—Arm to meet the foe! 
Arm! 
Arm—he is coming—ho! 
Arm! Arm! 












Arm wi 


Arm ! 
Arm for your Mother, and march to defend her! 
Arm! 
Arm for the Commonwealth—Arm or surrender ! 
Arm! 
Arm, brothers—Arm’s the word! 
Arm! Arm! 
Not a day to be deferred ! 
Arm! Arm! 
—Louisville Journal. 
. 





‘A SAD MISTAKE. . 


A very staid and worthy old gentleman, whom a 
successful mercantile career of more than thirty years 
had placed in independent, if not affluent cireum- 
stances, yet, through either custom or a desire to add 
to his already ample store, still continued his business 
and his visits to the counting-house. One morning 
the good wife had postponed the meal in consequence 
of his absence, until that rare and valuable thing in 
a woman—her patience—was well nigh exhausted. 
At last, however, he made his appearance; and with- 
out any excuse for his tardiness, but looking espec- 
ially glum and out of humor, he sat him down to eat. 
A cup of coffee partially restored him, and opening 
his mouth, he spake : 

“ Most extraordinary circumstance, most extraordi- 
nary indeed!” 

“* Why, what do you mean, my dear?” demanded 


RESULTS OF TEMPERANCE IN THE ARMY. 


In the English army in India, the proportion of 
deaths is almost exactly as one for teetotalers, two for 
temperate, and four for. intemperate ; so that while 
one in 90 of the teetotalers dies annually, one in 42 
1-2 dies among the temperate, and one in 22 1-2 
among the intemperate. The punishments of teeto- 
talers were 33 per cent., of the temperate 58,-and of 
the intemperate 170 per cent. Colonel Sykes, re- 
marking upon these tables, says that soldiers should 
learn from them the salutary lesson, that where one 
teetotaler is cut off, four intemperate men lose their 
lives; and in regimental courts-martial, where not 
one teetotal soldier in 200 is subject to punishment, 
28 intemperate men are punished. 








— Diographical, 


Died at Durham, Conn., Oct. 7, Rev. Epwarp N. 
Crossman, aged 35 years, 6 months. 

Mr. Crossman was for ten yeays a member of the New 
England Wesleyan Conference, and for seven years of 
this time, labored earnestly and faithfully in the cause of 
his Master. In the spring of 1860, having determined 
upon entering the Congregational connection, he became 
a member of Yale Theological Seminary, and tarried for 
a year, and then at the invitation of the North Church in 
Durham, became their pastor. But his work among them 
was short; in less than six months he was called away 
from his labor, and went home to his rest, leaving a peo- 
ple filled with sadness at his loss. He was an earnest, 
faithful man, and the influence of his example and the re- 
membrance of his teachings will not soon pass away. His 
death was a®%glorious triumph of the cross. Glad in his 
Saviour, knowing what was awaiting him, he bade the 
world adieu, and fell asleep in Jesus. 

New Haven, Oct. 11. 








W. S. Durroyn. 


Died in Sutton, Friday, Sept. 20, Mrs. Crarissa 
PARKMAN, aged 63 years. . 

Sister Parkmarreafier a brief illness passed across the 
river to the city of on™Ged. Converted at an early age, 
she joined the M. E. Church, the church of her choice. 
Her carnest piety won' tlie glove of those who knew her in 
church relations, while her happy social qualities made 
her beloved by ali who knew her. “ Blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord.” Cc. 8S. M. 


a « 

EvrpnaLet Dearsorn died in Solon, April 19, in the 
77th year year of his age. 

Bro. Dearborn was converted to God twenty-seven 
years ago, and has since that time been a worthy member 
of the M. E. Church. His piety was consistent, and his 
life a success. His companion in life, Jemima Dearborn, 
with whom he had long lived happily died in Solon, Me., 
June lé,aged 73 years. Sister Dearborn experienced re- 
ligion e time her husband gave his heart to God. Her 
religionggyas of an active character; she lived to God, 
and iho his favor, and rests with her companion in the 
society of the redeemed. These aged precious Christian 
friends have passed away from the active scenes of this life, 
to engage in those holy enjoyments prepared for the good 
above, for which they have been educated here. As pa- 
rents, they were kind and affectionate, and much loved by 
their children. As neighbors, they were highly esteemed. 
There were many to weep at their grave, but none to 
speak a word against them. In their life and death, vic- 
tory has been obtained through our Lord Jesus Christ, to 
whom thanks be ever paid. Wx. H. Fosrer. 

Solon, Oct. 2. 


Mrs. ExizaBeTH SEWARD entered into the rest which 
remaineth for the people of God, Sept. 9th, after a brief 
but distressing illness, aged 63 years. 

Nearly forty years since, Sister S. was converted and 
joined the M. E. Church in Ipswich. The religion which 
she professed in life, sustained her in the hour which tests 
the genuineness of Christian hope. 

. A. F. Herrick. 


Ipswich. 


Died in Fisherville, N. H., Sept. 7, aged 70 years, Sis- 
ter Betsey Tucker, widow of the late Amos Tucker, 
of Danville, N. H. 

Sister Tucker has been a faithful member of the M. E. 
Church for the last thirty-six ye: During the brief but 
painful sickness, God was her g tower; in him she 
put her trust, nor did she trust in She lived a devo- 
ted Christian, a faithful friend and nf6ther, and passed 
from the shadows of earth, to the light and bliss of heav- 
en. Truly the memory of the just is blessed. ~ 

Fisherville, Oct. 1. J. C. Emerson. 







Died on Placentia Island, in Tremont Circuit, Me., 
Aug. 11, Ropert Mircne ct, aged 72 years. 

Bro. Mitchell has been more than twenty years a wor- 
thy member of the M. E. Church—a man of steady, un- 
wavering faith in Christ, the institutions of Christianity, 
and the utility of practical religion. He was very set and 
stern in whatever he thought right, and in like manner he 





the lady. 

“Mean? Here have I had to open the shop with | 
my own hands, and after sitting in the doorway a full | 
hour, waiting for my boys, not one of them made his | 


to come to breakfast.” 
The lady cried with unfeigned horror, “ You have 
not been to ~ shop? Why, it’s Sunday ?” 
* Sunday returned he; “ Sunday! Impossible, 
madam; we did not have fish for dinner yesterday ! 





OHIO TROOPS. - 

UP to October Istisixty-two regimenta.of infontey. 
missioned. Were these regiments all entirely full, 
they would number over 60,000 men. In point of 
fact, forty regiments were full, and in the field or 
Camp Dennison, and about fifteen others at various 
stages of recruiting, hating from two hundred to eight 
hundred men each—six or eight of these nearly ready. 
On the 27th of September, there were returned at 
Columbus 50,000 men enlisted, and there is reason to 
believe that full 60,000 men will be in the field or 
ready on the 10th of October, and 20,000 more could 
be had ina month. Recruiting never went on more 
actively in the country. The spirit of patriotism has 
not been felt in a higher degree since the war began. 
The loyal States, exclusive of Western Virginia, 
have a population of 22,000,000, from which are to | 
be raised 500,000 men. Ohio has a population of | 
Her | 
uota of men, therefore, is 53,000. It will be seen | 
that we have nearly our full proportion of men enlist- 
ed. It is not desirable, however, to stop enlistments 
by State or county lines while there is any deficiency in | 
the aggregate of the army. Volunteer enlistments | 
will, therefore, go on till at least70,000 men are 
raised in Ohio; and, if need be, we can make it 100,- | 
000, without*materially injuring the industrial inter 
ests of the State. We have 450,000 able-bodied men, | 
and can spare 100,000, and leave enough for the | 
fields and workshops. The quota of the Northwest- } 
ern States will be 180,000; but we shall not stop at 
that. By the 1st of November, the Northwest will 
have 250,000 men in the field, which, if the residue of | 
the States will guarantee the safety of Washington, 
will be quite enough to march to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and guard every town and pass on the way.— West- 
ern Christian Advocate. = 7 








PUZZLED BY CIRCUMLOCU TION ° 


The Cincinnati Gazette illustrates the vexations of 
official circumlocytion by the story of a darkey, who 
waited upon a certain military gentleman with a bill 
of $1.15, for washing done at the camp hospital, 
which, after undergoing a rigid scrutiny by the officer, 
was returned with the following explanation, which 
the astonished son of Ethiopia listened to with an 
equal amount of wonder and perplexity. “This 
bill,” said thé military gentleman, “ will first have to 
be sent to the quartermaster general at W ashington, 
and he will report to the adjutant general, who will 
lay it before the secretary of war for his approval. 
The adjutant being sagsfied, it will be sent to the au- 
ditor of State, who will approve of it and send it to | 

e Secretary of the Treasury, who will send it to | 

United States Treasurer, who will at once dis- 

tch an order to the collector of this port to pay the 

The darkev relieved himself of a long drawn 

sigh. “ Then, massa,” be remarked, dat last gem- 
blam you spoke of pays for de washing, does he?” | 
“No,” continued the other, “ he will hand it to the | 
quartermaster ; but as there is no such officer at pres- 
ent, some proper person must be appointed by the 
secretary of war, under direction of the President, 
and his appointment mast be approved by the Senate. 
Congress not being in session now, the commission 
cannet be issued until after it meets. When this com- 
mission is received, the quartermaster will show it to 
the collector, and demand the funds. You will then | 
call upon him; he will examine your bill, soe _ 
Rect will ay it, y giving your a . fs 
unfgrtunate wend host geratched his head, then meni 
it, and finally said, “I guess T'll hab to let dis wash | 

ing slide, but it am de last job I does for Uncle Sam, 


shu-a!” ° 


ae — ee eel 
a. 
INTELLIGESCE OF A C&T. 

A gentleman of Ne rt, Me., had a favorite cat 
which he had taught to st upon his shoulder at meal- 
times. Morning, noon ail at night, when he seated 
himself at the table, his eat Was sure to take her posi- 
tion on his shoulder and sit during the time of eating. 
He went to California and was absent Same yee S, 
during which time the cat remained in the family, but 
never offered to take that liberty wit h other members 


his returm home, and with 
the first meal to whie sat down, the cat resumed 
the sant place upon his shoulder ; claiming, of — 
that privilege which was once granted tt. 
which had not been allowed for three years, at Ww : 1 
she had not forgotfn. The writer vouches for the 
4 
truth of this incident. 


with her master. Re 
ch he 





LIVED POOR AND DIED RICH. 


. > h 
A story is told of a sailor on a vessel laden wit 

Spanish dollars, which had been wrecked. ‘The crew 
were taken off the wreck in boats, an jus —- 
the last boat was pushed off, a man was oe —o 
ascertain if there might no still. be “4 = hed 
On arriving on the main deck, where the cas “< 
been left, he found a fellow Who had broken mee 
eral of the receptacles of base lucre and spread the 


contents on the tablecloth, 0" © 





he stands at the head-of the poultry yard. No sight 


“His mother bade him say it as he wished, and | can be grander around the farm house than the full 


own cock, —_in among the beauties of his harem. 
r roughout the civilized world he is associated with 


well—the dear child is so sick, her can’t sit up to play | festivity and ae fellowship, and in all our borders, 
wid me—please make her well, so her can sit pp and | the name is 


festive anniversary— American A griculturist. 


most synonymous with our only social} a rich man to the life of a “Poor Tase 


which he was seated, weapoD 1 hand. Being told 


A ieces eplied : 
that the ship was fast gaimg to pieces, — UES 
“ , lived a poor rascal all my | SCRIPTURES. 
The ship may go—I have die sch Remonstrance | oiesk 
ferred the death of 
al,” was left to 


life, and I am resolved to 
was vain, and poor Jack, who pre 


die all alone in his glory. 


appearance, and I was forced to close the shop again, | 





| she had grace to say, “Thy will, O God, be done, not 


| were intended chiefl 


| mainly filled with new music, new not merely in name, but 


| the authors. Its collection of Set Pieces is very rich, compris- 


| Department is more extensive than that of any similar book, 


| ed by all who feel the need of a new book. 


| years old. 


of the household that she had been accustomed to | 


deck, in the midst of | 


opposed whatever he thought was wrong. His life fur- 
nishes a fine exhibition of high-toned morality, and a 
strict practical endorsement of the commands of God. 
His knowledge of the Scriptures was very extensive and 
comprehensive, and it was his constant aim to make that 
knowledge profitable by a practical application of the pre- 
| cepts of the Scriptures. 

Bro. M. had a generous heart; his table was spread for 
| the hungry, the poor shared his generosity, the strangetg 
his hospitality ; the clergyman found a comfortable home 
in his house, and friends were entertained with the great- 
est pleasure. In his last sickness, which was protracted, 
he was patient and resigned, trusting in his Saviour. 

Just before he departed be caught a fresh glimpse of the 

RE WE ina tus "parted without a struggle or a 

- S departed without a struggle or a 

groan ; illustrating the power of grace-to overeome the 
king of terrors. B. F. Strvson. 

Mrs. Saran Warp died in Pembroke, Sept. 15, aged 

33 years, 
| _ Sister Ward experieneed religion under the labors of 
W illiam J. Robinson, in 1851, and joined class, and dur- 
| ing the past year was received into the church. She was 
a devoted Christian, and none knew her but to love her ; 
| she was so calm under all her trials, which were many. 

A few months before her death she was called to give up 
two beautiful children to God who gave them ; and then 


mine.” She died upon a beautiful Sabbath morning, and 
Was received to the realms of eternal rest, where sickness, 
sorrow, pain and death are feared and felt no more. She 
has left a husband and four children to mourf®her loss. 

5. S. Gross. 
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GPALDING’S THROAT CONFECTIONS. “ They 
g0 right to the Spot.” 
Instant Relief! Stop your Cough! Purify your Breath! 
Strengthen your Voice! 
SPALDING’S THROAT CONFECTIONS, 
are good for Clergymen, good for Lecturers, good for Public 
Speakers, good for Singers, good for Consumptives. 

Gentlemen carry Spal ding’s Throat Confections. 

Ladies are delighted with Spalding’s Throat Confections. 

Children ery for Spalding’s Throat Confections, 

They relieve a Cough instantly. 

They clear the Throat. 

They give strength and volume to the voice. 

They impart a delicious aroma to the breath. 

They are delightful to the taste. 

They are made of simple herbs, and cannot harm any one. 

1 advise every one who has a Cough or a Husky Voice or a 
Bad Breath, or any difficulty of the Throat, to get’a package 
of my Tyroat Confections; they will relieve you instantly, 
and you will agree with me that “ they go right to the spot.’ 
You will find them very useful and pleasant while traveling 
or attending public meetings for stilling your Cough or allay- 
ing yourthirst. Ifyou try one package I am safe in saying 
that you will ever afterwards consider them indispensable. 
You will find them at the Druggists and Dealers in Medicines, 
or GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, Mass. 

PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
All others are counterfeit. 

A Package will be sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of Thir- 
ty Cents. 


CEPHALIC PILLS, 
Cure SICK HEADACHE, Cure NERVOUS HEADACHE, 
Cure all kinds of HEADACHE. 

By the use of these Pills the periodic attacks of Nervous or 
Sick Headache may be prevented ; and if taken at the commence- 
ment of an attack, immediate relief from pain and sickness may 
be obtained. 

They seldom fail in removing the Nausea and Headache to 
which females are so subject. 

They act gently upon the bowels,—removing Costiveness. 

For Literary Men, Students, Delicate Females, and all per- 
sons of sedentary habits, they are valuable as a Lavative, im- 
proving the appetite, giving tone and vigor to the digestive 
organs, and restoring the natural elasticity and strength of the 
whole system. : 

The CEPHALIC PILLs are the result of long investigation 
and carefully conducted experiments, having been in use many 
years, during which time they have prevented and relieved a 
vast amount of pain and suffering from Headache, whether 
originating in the nervous system or from a deranged state of 
the stomach. 

They are entirely vegetable in their composition, and may be 
taken at all times with perfect safety without making any 
change of diet, and the absence of any disagreeable taste ren- 
ders it casy to administer them to children. 

BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS! 
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The genuine have five signatures of Henry C. Sp 
Sold by Druggists and al 
A Box will be sent by mail postpanr’ 
Price, 25 CENTS. 
All orders should be addressed to 
HENRY C, SPALDING, 48 Cedar Street, New York, or 
to WEEKS & POTTER, Boston, Sole Agents, for New Rng- 
land. 


The following endorsements of SPALDING’S CEPHALIC 
PILLS, will convince all who suffer from HEADACHE, that 
a Speedy and Sure Cure is within their reach. As these Tes- 
timonials were unsolicited by Mr. SrALDING, they afford un- 
questionable proof of the efficacy of this truly scientific dis- 


covery. 
, Masonville, Conn., Feb. 5, 1861. 
Mr. SPALDING. Sir:—I have tried your Cephalic Pills, 
and / like them so well that I want you@o send me two dollars 
worth more. by 
Part of these are for the neighbors, to whom I gave a few 
out of the first box I got from you. 
Send the Pills by mail, and oblige 
Your ob’t servant, JAMES KENNEDY. 
Haverford, Pa., Feb. 6, 1861. 
Mr. SPALDING. Sir:—I wish you to send me one more box 
of your Cephalic Pills; J have received a great deal of benefit 
from them. 
Yours, respectfully, MARY ANN STOIKHOUSE. 
Spruce Creek, Huntington Co., Pa., Jan. 18, 1861, 
H. C. SPALDING. Sir:—You will please send me two box- 
es of your Cephalic Pills. Send them immediately. 
Respectfully yours, Jno. B. Stmons, 
P. 8.—IJ have used one box of your Pills, and find them excel- 


leut. 
Belle Vernon, Ohio, Jan, 15, 1861. 

HENRY C. SPALDING, Esq. :—Please find enclosed twenty- 
five cents, for which send me another box of your Cephalic 
Pills. They are truly the best Pills I have ever tried, 

Direct A. STOVER, P. M., 
Belle Vernon, Wyandot Co., O, 
Beverly, Mass., Dec. 11, 1860. 

H. C, SpaLpina, Esq. :—I wish for some circulars or large 
show bills, to bring your Cephalic Pills more particularly be- 
fore my customers. If you have anything of the kind, please 
send to me. 

One of my customers, who is subject to severe Sick Head- 
ache, (usually lasting two days,) was cured of an attack in one 
hour by your Pills, which 1 sent her. 

Respectfully yours, W. B. WILKEs. 
Reynoldsburg, Franklin Co., Ohio, Jan, 9, 1861. 

Henry C. SPALDING, No. 48 Cedar Street, N. Y. 
Sir :—Inclosed tind twenty-five cents, (25,) for which send box 
of “ Cephalic Pills.” Send to address of Rev. Wm. C, Filler, 
Reyneldsburg, Franklin Co., Ohio 

Your Pills work like a charm—cure Headache almost instan- 
ter. Truly yours, Wma. C. FILLer. 
Ypsilanti, Mich., Jan. 14, 1861, 

Mr. SPALDING. Sir:—Not long since I sent to you for a 

box of Cephalic Pills for the cure of the Nervous Headache 


and Costiveness, and received the same, and they had so good 


aneffect that I was induced to send for more. 
Please send by retuen mail. Direct to 
A. R. WHEELER, Ypsilanti, Mich, 
From the Examiner, Norfolk, Va. 


They have been tested in more than a thousand cases, with 


entire success. 
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From the Western R. R. Gazette, Chicago, Ill. 
P Fe seaiep endorse Mr. Spalding and his unrivaled Cephal- 
¢ Pills 


Reed & Hastings, Boston Mags. 
John D. Washburn, Worcester Mass. 


From the Kanawha Valley Star, Kanawha, Va. 


We are sure that persons suffering with the headache, who 


try them, will stick to them. 
From the Southern Path Finder, New Orleans, La. 


Try them! you that are afflicted, and we are sure that your 
merous list that has 


testimon 
received 


ean be added to the alread 
encfits that no other medici n produce, 
From the St. Louis Democrat. 


The immense demand for the article (Cephalic Pills) is rap- 


idly increasing. 
From the Gazette, Davenport, Iow 


a. 
ar. Spalding would not connect his name with an articl® he, 


From the Advertiser, Providence, R. I. 


J. 8. Tillinghast, New Bedford, Mass, 
Philip E. Hill, Taunton, Mase, 
R. E. Ladd, a Mass 

Thayer & Peck, Northampton, Mass, 
Thos. C. Kendrick, Lowell, Mass. 
Wn. D. Joplin, Lawrence, Mass. 
Walter Goodell, Haverhill, Mass. 
w.s. Brakenrid ve, Ware, M 
Andrews Breed, Lynn, Mas 
Sam’l Shove, Providence, R 
Eben’r Fuller, Norwich, Conn, 
W. D. Little, Portland, Me. 
senj. Plummer, Bangor, 

fis. Coc a0 ‘Eland 


H. ¢ 





, t , . G. Kayes, Concord Bi 
The testimony in their favor is strong, trom the most re- Isaac W. Smith, Manchester, N. 


spectable quarters. 
From the Daily News, Newport, R. I, 
Cephalic Pills are taking the place of all kinds. 
From the Commercial Bulletin, Boston, Mass, 
Said to be very eflicacious for the headache. 
From the Commercial, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Suffering humanity can now be relieved. 
CONSTIPATION OR COSTIVENESS.—No one of the “ many 
ills flesh is heir to ” is so prevalent, so little understood, and so 
much neglected as Costiveness. Often originating in careless- 


ness, or sedentary habits ; it is regarded as a slight disorder of 


too little consequence to excite anxiety, while ‘in reality it is 
the precursor and companion of many of the most fatal and 
dangerous diseases, and unless early eradicated it will bring 
the sufferer to an untimely grave. Among the lighter evils 0 
which costiveness is the usual attendant are Headache, Colic, 
Rheumatism, Foul Breath, Piles, and others of like nature, 
while a long train of frightful diseases such as Malignant 

revers, Abcesses, Dysentary, Diarrhoea, Dyspepsia, A plexy, 
Epilepsy, Paralysis, Hysteria, Hypochondriasis, Me aaehaie 
and Insanity, first indicate their presence in the system by 
this morty ey | sympton. Notunfrequently the diseases named 
originate in Constipation, but take on an independent existence 
unless the cause is eradicated in an early stage. From all these 
considerations it follows that the disorder should receive im- 
mediate attention whenever it occurs, and no person should 
neglect to get a box of Cephalic Pills on the first appearance 





A®*4P?FH; OR, THE CHOIR BOOK: A Collection 
: o& Vocal Music, Sacred and Secular, for Choirs, Singing 
Schools, Musigal Societies and Conventions, Social and Relig- 
ious Assemblies, and the Home Cir y LOWELL MAson, 
Mus. Doe., and WILLIAM MAson, pages; Music, 8vo. 
Price, $1.00. 
Differing essentially in its characteristics from works in 
which Dr. MASON has of late years been engaged, and which 
! or Congregational Singigg, the work 

now announced is d ned for Choirs and Sin ng Schools. 
A very much wider range for selection has, therefore, been 
open to its authors, and the publishers believe this will prove 
one of the most attractive books to singers ever issued. It is 


new in the freshness, variety, and interest of the musical ideas 
presented. There is an abundance of new tunes, including all 
the metres in the Methodist Hymn Book. These are from 
various sources, American and foreign, including many from 


ing no less one hundred and forty-four Anthems, Hymus, 
Motets, Sentences, with a few Chants. Its Singing School 


including two hundred and twenty-three Glees, Four-Part 
Songs, Canons, &c., nearly all new, and providing a rich vari- 
ety of Secular Music for Choir Practice, Conventions, Singing 
Societies, and the Home Circle, as well as Singing Schools of 
all grades. 

The publishers have great confidence in the freshness and 

at attractiveness of the contents of this work, and look for 
a wide circulation, Teachers of Singing Schools will find it 
an especially interesting book to classes. 

With a view of obtaining a wide circulation for specimen 
copies, we offer to any One who will send us one dollar before 
Ist November, a copy of * Asaph ; or, THe Choir Book,” and 
@ Year’s Subscription to the Naw YORK Musica. REVIEW, 
the well-known Musical Jouf€al published by us, the sub- 
scription to which alone is ordinarily One Doilar. Those de- 
siring the book sent by mail must enclose Twenty-four Cents 
to prepay postage. Catalogues of our numerous Musical Pub- 
lications furnished gratuitously. 

Pv BROTHERS, 5 & 7 Mercer Street, New York. 

Jet 16 3t 


GEADUATED SUNDAY SCHOOL TEXT- 
3s. 
This long looked-for Series of Question Books is now before 
the public, in part. 


Volumes 1 aud 2,80 far as used, prove quite’ satisfactory. 
Look at them. 





Volume 3, Bible Morality, isjust out. It is unlike any other 
book now used ia our sehools, and we hope it will De examin- 


LESSONS IN BIBLE HISTORY—THE OLD TESTA-} 
MENT. By Rev. Dr. Floy. Llustrated. 18mo. Price, per | 
dozen, $1.80. | 

This is the first volume in the series of graduated textbooks | 
for Sunday Schools. It contains lessons fora year, and is | 
adapted to the capacity of children just out of the infant class. 

LESSONS IN BIBLE HISTORY—THE NEW _TESTA-| 
MENT. By Rev. Dr. Floy. Illustrated. 18mo. Price, per| 
Dozen, $1.80. P 

This is the second volume in the series of graduated text- 
books for Sunday Schools. It contains lessons for a year, | 
and is adapted to the capacity of children of from nine to ten 


BIBLE MORALITY; or, THE ELEMENTS OF MORAL | 
SCIENCE, is the title of Dr. Floy’s third volume of “ Graduat- | 
ed Series of Sunday School Text-Books.”’ It is now ready. | 
The first and second volumes, ¥eceptly published. are selling | 
well, and this is not inferior to either. Price, $1.80 per dozen. 

Oct 16 JAMES P. MAGEE, 5 Cornhill, Boston. 





Oo BUILDING LOTS in a beautiful city of the | 

96 West, with a population of near 20,000 to be given as 

Premiums to Subscribers for moral, religious and historical 

works of art. For particulars, address 

D. H. MULFORD, 167 Broadway, New York. 
6t 


Oct 16 


GUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS’ JOURNAL.— | 
The Second Volume of this superb paper begins with 
June. It attained a circulation of 25,000 in its first year; but 
we hope even to double it this year. Shall it be so? Every 
| superintendent should make an effort to have at least every 
teacher supplied. 





TERMS. 


| Single copies for one year, $0 25 
| Five copies for a year, to one address, 1 00 
| Ten 7 “ “ 1 20 
| Twenty “ “ “ 3 20 
| “ “ “ 6 00 
| 

| 


Forty ¢ 
and all copies over forty at the same rate. 
| JAMES P. MAGEE, 5 Cornhill, Boston. 
6t 


May 29 





GUNLAY SCHOOL ADVOCATE! New Volume! 
Many of the subscriptions to this charming Paper close 
| with September. But we hope that our New England Schools 
will see to it that the Subscriptions are promptly renewed. 
WAR, OR NO WAR, the Advocate ought to be sustained. 


* TERMS: 
| Single copies, 25 cents per annum 
| Ten &. or any higher number, 
| 20 cents per annum, 
AGE: 


| Post 
| If prepaid at Boston, 6 cents per year, on all packages eon- 
taining at least 16 copies. We cannot pooper smaller packa- 
ces, as the law requires that they weigh at least eicht ounces. 
| © -phose who want the paper by mail at the lowest price, will 
| please remit at the rate of 26 cents each, for packages of 16 or 
ore. JAMES P. ee 5 Cornhill, Boston. 
Oct it 





TIONS ON SELECT PORTIONS OF THE 

> gt Classes and Sun- 

: ls. Revis y Z. A. udge. The lessons are 

= selections from the Epistles, and embrace the most 
important doctrines and duties of Christianity. 1 vol., 18mo, 





5 pp. ice $1.20 per doz. MES P. MAGEE, 
es Be ° - et 5 Cornhill, Boston, 


of the complaint, as their timely use will expel the insidi 
approaches of disease, and destroy this dcaqereus foe to i 
man life, 

2%- OVER EXCITEMENT and the mental care and anxiety in- 
cident to close attention to business and study, are among 
the numerous causes of Nervous Headache. ‘The disordered 
state of mind and body incident to this distressing compliant 
is a fatal blow to all energy and ambition. Sufferers by this 
disorder can always obtain speedy relief from these distressing 
attacks by using ove of the Cephalic Pills whenever the symp- 
toms appear. It quiets the overtasked brain, and soothes the 
oe -~ eee | nerves, and relaxes the tension of the 
stomach which always accompanies and aggra’ - 
ordered condition of the brain a 





A single bottle of SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE will 
save ten times its cost annually 

SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 

SVALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 

SAVE THE PIECES! 
ECONOMY! DISPATCH! 
aa“ A STITCH IN TiME SAVES NINE.” 2y 
_ As accidents will happen, even in well regulated families, it 
is very desirable to have some eheap and convenicnt way for 
repairing Furniture, Toys, Crockery, &c, 

For YEARS, aye, from time immemorial, have housekeepers 
wanted a preparation which should possess the power of re- 
uniting the fragments of crockery, P mew eonedy furniture, &c. 
which will accumulate in every household, : 
las at last been filled by Mr. H. C. Spalding, of No. 48 Cedar 
Street, New Y ork, who has introduced to the public his Pre- 
pared Glue, which is destined to become as much of a requisite 
in every family as the lucifer match or metallic pin. This glue 
is engrossed in a chemical solution, the manufacture of which 
is of course asecret with the proprictor. Its adhesive quali- 
ties are truly astonishing, joining together, as it will, heavy 
pieces of wood, as well as the most delicate pieces of China or 
glass.—Daily Evening. Trarelier, Boston, Nov, 18, 1859. 

New GLvE.—We advertise to-day a new style of glue, 
which must be needed in every house. This is reported to be 
the identical glue with which the man glued his dog together 
after he (the dog—not the man!) had split himself in two 
halves by runnin sainst asharp post while in pursuit of a 
rabbit. It is related of this unfortunate dog that, he was stuck 
together with two legs up and two down, and remained so | 


This disderatum 





the rest of his life; albeit he was a more durable dog after 
than before this slight accident, because while he was running 
on two legs, the other two were resting. and he ony oe 
flop over on the rested legs and go ahead, afresh. This only 
shows that care should be taken in sticking things together, 
when you havea good glue to work with.—Zanesville Aurora, 
November 29, 185. 

DOMESTIC CABINET MENDER.—It is one of the marvels of 
the age that such vast suims are expended in getting up ap- 
parently trifling articles ; and another marvel that these are of 
so much utility. Large fortunes have been made out of 
matches, which are sold at the rate of one or two hundred for a 
penny. Somewhat similiar, we are told, is to be the success of 
a recent invention for repairing all kinds of furniture—‘ Spald- 
ing’s Prepared Glue.” It is prepared chemically, will keep in 
ali climates, may be applied on the instant, and if all that is said 
of it is true, must become highly useful in repairing broken fur- 
niture, dilapidated books, and indeed in all cases where glue is 
usually applied.— Observer, New York, Agust 18, 1859. 

TWENTY MILLIONS OF DOLLARS SAVED.—Mr. Spalding has 
sold two millions of bottles of his celebrated Prepared Glue, 
and it is estimated that cach bottle saves at least ten dollars’ 
worth of broken furniture, thus making an aggregate of twene 
ty millons of dollars reclaimed from total loss by this valuable 
invention. Having made his Glue a household word, he now 
proposes to do the world still greater service by curing all the 
aching heads with his Cephalic Pills, and if they are as good 
as his Glue, Headaches will soon vanish away like snow in 
July. 

of From the New York Dispatch, October 1, 1859. 

SOMETHING FOR THE LapIEs.—A new invention has recent- 
ly appeared, which, although useful to everybody, is specially 
claimed by the Ladies, as being exactly suited to their wants 
and requirements. They are delighted with Spalding’s Glue. 
It brings up no disagreeable associations of sticky pee pee 
and stifling odors, but is merely a clear, transparent iquid, in 
a pretty little bottle, with a small accompanying brush, fit to 
stand on the daintiest toliet table in the land, with Cologne 
and Perfumes and China trifles. And so useful it proves, too, 
if any accident happens to the ten thousand#ittle knickknacks 
that ladies delight in. No sending to the manufacturer for re- 
pairs, atan expense scarcely less than would attend the pur- 
chase of a new article. A few of the Crystal drops, skillfully 
applied by fair fingers, will set all right. For furniture, for 
work-boxes. for books, for everything, it is a perfect little 
family physician ! 

From the Boston Evening Transcript, Oct. 10, 1859. 

SPALDING’s PREPARED GLUE.—The value of thig, giue for 

domestic purposes is inestimable. The difficulty of preparing 
common sheet glue for use led to the new article. In a liqui 
state the preparation can be used without heating, dries slow- 
ly, emits no offensive effluvia, and ready for —. It is 
put up in glass bottles, securely corked, and sold with a brush 
to apply it, at the low rate of twenty-fivecents. Every family 
should have the compound constantly on hand, as thereby ap 
article of wood, paper, crockery or glass can be mended. It 
will save more than its cost every month in the year. 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE a 
mects all such emergencies, and no household can afford to be 
without it, It is always ready, and up to the sticking point. 
“USEFUL IN EVERY HOUSE.” 
N. B.—A Brush accompanies each Bottle. Price, 25 cents. 
Address HENRY C. SPALDING, 
No. 48 Cedar Street, New York, 





CAUTION. 

As certain unprincipled persons are attempting to palm off 
on the unsuspecting public imitations of my PREPARED 
GLUE, I would caution all persons to examine before purchas- 
ing, and see that the full name, 

ay SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, .¢9 
is on the ide wra)per ; all others are swindling counter- 
feits, lyfrNov21 Feb 27 


. Moses D. Taylor, Nashua, N. H. 

Charles Lane, Laconia, N. 

James J. Barrett, Littleton, N. 

Charles KE. Lane, Exeter, N. H, 

George L, Treadwell, Portsmouth, N, 

. BOSTON REFERENCE 
James M. Beebe & Co., 
Frothingham, & Co., 
Benj. R. Curtis, Esq., 
Sept 26 


i oe GREATEST MEDICAL DISCO 
MR. KENNEDY, of Roxbury, has discovered 
our common pasture weeds a remedy that cures ta 

EVERY KIND OF HUMOR, 
From the worst Scrofula down to a common 
has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never 
cept in two cases, (both thunder humor.) He has 
hagprenty over one hundred certificates of its value 











enty miles of Boston, 
wo bottles are warranted to cure a nursing sore 

an to three bottles will cure the worst kind of 

e face, 

Two or three bottles will clear the system of boils. 

Two bottles are warranted to cure the A canker in 
mouth or stomach, 18 

Three or five bottles are warranted to cure the worst kind 
aa. 

Or 


Eyes. 
wo bottles are warranted to cure rumning o: eanwd 
—— — x _ hair, eof te A 
‘our to six bottles are warranted to cure co apa 
ning ulcers, —— ‘fa 
One bottle will cure sealy eruption of the,skin, & 
Two or three bottles are warranted to cure the wordtilt 
of rmgworm. 
Two or three bottles are warranted to cure the a 
perate cases of rheumatism, 
Three to four bottles are warranted to cure Salt-Rj a” 
Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of Scrof, 
A benefit is always experienced from the first bottle 
perfect cure is warranted when the above quantity is tak 


Roxpury 
DEAR MADAM:—The reputation of the Medical D ub 
in curing all kinds of humors, is 60 well established 7 
unanimous voice of all who have ever used it, that I n 
say anything on the subject, as the most skillful phys 
and the most careful Druggists in the country are unanigt 
in its praise. 
in presenting the Medical Discovery to your notice, ¥ dp 
with a full knowledge of its curative power, in relievin 
and curing most of those diseases to which you are ke 
nately so liable. 

That most.excruciating disease to an affectionate mother, 
. tiie NURSING SORE MOUTH, ' 

s cured as if by a miracle; yo n temper is resto; 
natural sweetness, and your babe from shows and Tretia 
to calin and sweet — — the Medical Inscovery'§ 
comes a fountain of blessing to your husband and ho: 

In the more advanced stages of = 

CANKER 
it extends to the stomach, causin, 
DYSPEPSIA, 
whieh is nothing but canker on the stomach ; t a 
testines and 
KIDNEY 


. 8 
creating a sinking, gone feeling, and an indifference 
the cares of your family. ‘ 
Your stomach is 

: RAW AND INFLAMED, 
your food distresses you, and you can only take certain kind 
and even of that your system’ does not get half the nourish. 
mengit contains, as me acrimonious fluid of canker eats it 
up; then your complexion loses its bloom and becomes 
or freenish, and your best day is gone. gallo 


For want urish- 
meg system becomes loose and flabby, and “tf 
let wolaxed. ‘phet TOTlOW @ ¢ iseases 


| which the Medical Discovery 7. pecularhy adeated to 


Pa)pitation of the heart, pain in the side, weaknes 5 
find small of the back, pain of the Mp joint wien son ae 
irregularity of the bowels, and also, that most excruciating of 
diseases, the 
o- ii PILES. 
ow many thousands of poor women are sufferin 
disease and pining away a miserable life, and thei acs 
neighbor does not know the cause. I wish to impress on your 
mind that good old proverb, ** An ounce of prey is bet 
ter than a pound of cure.” In the : 
h beth tt MEDICAL P ee 
yon have both the preventive and the cure, with th great 
good quality, that it will never under any citgaprtinces, de 
you any injury. , 

No change of dict ever necessary—eat the best $bu can get 
and enough of it. s r 
DIRECTIONS FOR USE.—Adults one tablespoonfé) or day— 
Children over ten years, dessert spoonful—Children een five 
to eight years, teaspoonful. As no directions can be applicable 
to all constitutions, take sufficient to operate on the bowels 
— a a io wr DONALD KENNEDY 

ice $1.00 per bottle. For sale by every druggi ; 

United States ly . due “a 


- ZION’S HERALD. 


This is the oldest Methodist newspaper in the world, 
It is published by the Boston WESLEYAN ASSOCIATION, 
composed of twenty members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and is the recognized organ of our church m New 
England. The Association ungggare the risk and care ot 
publication solely for the ben of the Methodist Church 
and the cause of Christ, without receiving any fee or reward 
whatever for their services, Unlike most other Methodist 
papers, the Herald has never received any support from 
the Book Concern, and is, therefore, entirely dependent on 
its own patronage. If any profits accrue, af! the 
necessary expenses of publishing, they are rai ue 
England, Maine, New Hampshire, Providence, Vermont, and 
East Maine Conferences. 

1. The HERALD AND JOURNAL is published weekly, at 
$1.50 per year, invariably in advance. 

2. All Travelling Preachers im the Methodist Episcopal 
Church are authorized Agents, to whom payment may be 
made. ‘ 

3. All eommnniecations designed for publication should be 
addressed to the Editor, and letters on business should be 
addressed to the Agent. 

4. All biographies, accounts of revivals, and other matters 
invdlving facts, must be accompanied with the names of the 
writers. 

4% We wish agents to be particular to write the names 
of subscribers in full, and the name of the Post Ofice to 
which papers are to be sent, in such manner that there can 
be no misunderstanding. 
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ne to two bottles are warranted to cure all humor inthe 
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